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THE INDIANIAN. 


To teach patriotism. enhance State pride and encourage 
a deeper love of country is our aim. 


VOLUME III. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, MAY, 1899. 


NUMBER 6. 


TIPTON COUNTY--A RICH AGRICULTURAL 
SECTION, 


That part of Indiana now known as How- 
ard and Tipton counties was the last home 
of the Indians in the State. It was the last 
to be surrendered to the advancing tide of 
civilization, and they left it with extreme 
reluctance. In fact, they had to be forced 
away. They had relinquished their claim 
to it some years before, but by a clause in 
the treaty of cession had the right to re- 
main to a certain time. When that time 
came they refused to leave. It had been 
the bunting grounds of the Miamis for cen- 
turies. They had permitted the Delawares, 
Shawnees and Pottawattamies to share it 
with them, but they claimed it as their own. 
Beginning with the treaty of Greenville, in 
1795, they had parted with one tract after 
another, saving at each cession certain res- 
ervations for favorite chiefs, and then again 
ceding them, until all had been taken away 
except a few miles square in the heart of the 
State. To this they clung with great tenac- 
ity. The Shawnees, the Delawares, the Pot- 
tawattamies had gone, and nearly all the 
Miamis, but to this reserved section the rem- 
nant clung. To give it up and go back to- 
ward the setting sun was to separate them 
forever from the graves of their fathers, 
from the hunting grounds for which they 
had contested on many a well fought field, 
with the bloody Iroquois. In 1685 they had 
been driven from this section by the Iro- 
quois, and for twenty-five years had been 
exiles in Illinois. In 1712 they had regained 
their former possessions, through the aid of 
the great La Salle. A few yeaís later they 
had witnessed the advent of the white man 
in this favored domain. They had welcomed 


_ efforts failed and Pontiac was slain. 


Vincent when he sought to establish a trad- 
ing post on the Wabash. They wanted to 
trade. They had skins and furs, and wanted 
powder, lead and finery, and warmly wel- 
comed the trader, little dreaming that he 
was only the advance courier of the great 
marching army of civilization that was 
eventually to take away from them these 
lands they had roamed over for centuries. 
The incoming tide was small at first and 
awakened no suspicions. They saw the 
country pass from the control of the Grand 
Monarque to the royal house of England, 
but cared little for that. Then came Pon- 
tiac. With stirring eloquence and savage 
patriotism he stirred them up to the danger 
that was awaiting them. He told them that 
unless they met the danger, drove back the 
few whites now in the country to the Alle- 
gheny mountains, they would soon be with- 
out a home. They joined him in his great 
effort. The post at the head of the Maumee 
and that at Ouiatenon fell into their hands. 
The one at Vincennes was not attacked, for 
it was still in the hands of the French. Their 
A few 
years later came the war of the American 
colonies for independence. They joined their 
fortunes with those of the British, hoping 
that by destroying the colonies they would 
free themselves of the terrible nightmare 
that was oppressing them. Then came 
George Rogers Clark, and persuaded them 
by uniting with the colonists they were re- 
turning to the friendship of France. The 
colonists were successful, and then the red 
men turned their tomahawks again to the 
work of destroying the settlers. Under Lit- 
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tle Turtle they administered two terrible de- 
feats to the forces under General Harmar. 
One expedition after another was sent into 
their country, but all returned either de- 
feated, or after having been able to burn 
a few deserted Indian villages. Then Gen. 
St. Clair was sent out to win a victory, but 
he met a more terrible defeat than any of 
his predecessors. Finally, Mad Anthony 
Wayne crushed the power of the Indians, 
and the treaty of Greenville followed. 
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Baptiste Richardsville. This chief was the 
son of the sister of Little Turtle. His father 
was of French descent. He early became 
the chief of his tribe. It is said he won his 
chieftainship by daringly interfering in be- 
half of a white captive who was condemned 
to die at the stake. The prisoner was bound 
to the stake and the fire lighted to the fagots, 
when Pee-che-wa, at a sign from his mother, 
mother, broke through the throng of Indians, 
cut the lashings of the prisoner and set him 
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After the treaty the tide of white immi- 
gration grew in strength, and, as has been 
said, cession after cession was made of large 
tracts of land. Little Turtle was dead and 
his place was filled by Pee-che-wa, or as he 
has since been most generally known, Jean 


free. His mother had for thirty years ruled 
the tribe. Richardsville was not only a man 
of undoubted courage, but of great execu- 
tive ability. -He had been present at all the 
battles between the Indians and the whites, 
and in later life became a trader. He died 
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near Fort Wayne in 1841, and is buried in 
the Catholic cemetery at that place. By the 
treaty of 1818 nine sections of land were re- 
served for him. 

In 1840 a treaty was made whereby all 
the remaining lands of the Miamis were 
ceded to the government. The Indians were 
to be permitted to remain until 1845, but it 
was not until 1847 they were finally re- 
moved to Kansas. Just after the treaty was 
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made all the land ceded was erected into a 
county to be known as the county of Rich- 
ardsville. The southern part of what is now 
Tipton county was settled in 1830. It was 
placed under the jurisdiction of Hamilton 
county. The northern half was not settled 
until about 1843. In 1844 the territory was 
divided, and the present county of Tipton 
organized, the other portion, that now com- 
prising Howard county, was still to retain 
the name of Richardsville. Tipton county 
was named for Hon. John Tipton, one of the 
great men of the pioneer days. He it was 
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who gave to the State the land on which the 
battle of Tippecanoe was fought. 

The work of organization went on rap- 
idly. The little town of Kingston was 
chosen as the county seat, and the first court 
held its session in 1845. Tipton county is al- 
most level. With the exception of two or 
three small prairies, it was covered with a 
dense growth of forest trees. Much of the 


land was wet, but the soil was a rich black 


STREET, TIPTON. 


muck, giving promise of great fertility when 
once drained and placed under cultivation. 
Owing to the wet nature of the land, it was 
almost impossible to make roads that were 
passable. This, with the cost of draining 
the land, retarded settlement greatly, but 
still adventurous pioneers, seeking homes, 
kept locating on the government lands, and 
soon there was a form of organization and 
settlement in the territory thus taken from 
the Indians. With characteristic energy and 
enterprise the new settlers began the work 
of draining the land. Ditches were dug in 
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every direction, many miles of tiling have 
been put in, the forests have been cleared 
off, until now the whole county is a veritable 
garden spot, yielding abundantly to the care 
of the tiller of the soil. The rude log cabins 
of the early settlers have given way to sub- 
stantial farm houses, many of them being 
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they were soon followed by other denomina- 
tions, until now churches are scattered in 
every part of the county, the most beautiful 
and costly, perhaps, being St. John’s (Cath- 
olic) at Tipton. 

Tipton was practically a new county 
when the war of the rebellion broke out, but 
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Tipton County Court House. 


palatial in their dimensions and appoint- 
ments. No Tipton county farmer fears a 
failure of crops. 

The county had hardly got organized pe- 
fore churches and newspapers made their ap- 
pearance. The first preachers to invade the 
new territory were Methodist itinerants, but 


its gallant citizens were among the first to 
more than one thousand men to the front. 
respond to the call of President Lincoln, and 
it had one company in the Eleventh Regi- 
ment, the first to be organized and equipped 
in the State. From 1861 to 1865 Tipton 
county, out of its small population, sent 
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There were Tipton county men in forty-four 
different companies, in thirty-two regiments. 
They were found in every deartment of the 
service. They took part in all the important 
campaigns, and in nearly every general en- 
gagement. They fought in more than two 
hundred battles and skirmishes. Tipton 
county was Democratic in politics, but it is 
one of its boasts that during the war there 
was not a single lodge of the Knights of the 
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Golden Circle established in the county, and 
but one man in the county ever became a 
member of that organization, and he only at- 
tended one meeting. 

Mention has been made that the construc- 
tion of good roads was very difficult owing 
to so much of the county being wet land 
Before the county was organized the State 
laid off two roads through its limits—one 
from Indianapolis to the Wabash river, and 
the other from Muncie to Lafayette. As 
soon as the county was organized the work 
of establishing roads began, but little effort 
was made to make them more than passa- 
ble. The result was that for some months 
of the year it was with the greatest difficulty 
a loaded wagon could be hauled along any 
of them. Now gravel roads extend in every 
direction, and more are being constructed 
with every year. 

Recently an abundance of gravel has been 
discovered and utilized in the building of fine 
roads thoughout the county. Tipton county 
has the greatest number of miles of free 
gravel roads, according to its size, of any 
county in the State. There are more than 
three hundred and fifty miles of free gravel 


roads in Tipton county, built at an expense , 


of fifteen hundred dollars per mile. There 
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are also about five hundred miles of open 
drainage throughout the county, constructed 
at an average cost of three dollars per rod, 
averaging about five hundred rods to every 
eighty acres of land under tillage. 

In 1839 the little village of Kingston was 
laid off. In 1844 it was adopted as the 
county seat, and its name changed to Can- 
ton, which was afterward changed to Tipton. 
The growth of the town was slow for many 
years. It had the advantage of lying at the 
junction of two railroads now known as the 
Lake Erie & Western, but there was little 
inducement to make a town. It was on low 
land, and when the rains descended, and 
without waiting for the floods to come, its 
streets were rendered anything but pleasant 
to the eye or comfortable to pedestrian or 
horse. It did grow, however, amid all these 
discouragements, and when the great wave 
of prosperity and improvement struck the 
State in 1888 Tipton began to put on city airs 
rapidly. Paved streets took the place of the 
old miry thoroughfares; new and better 
drainage was adopted; a better class of busi- 
ness and residence architecture made its ap- 
pearance, and the Tipton of to-day is no 
more the Tipton of fifteen or twenty years 
ago than Indiana is the Indiana when the 
savages claimed it as their own. All the 
streets have not yet been improved, but the 
spirit of improvement has taken hold of the 
people, and it will not be long until Tipton 
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can boast of as good streets as any city of 
the State. It is now a thriving, busy little 
city, with an intelligent and prosperous peo- 
ple. At present its manufacturing interests 
are small, and much of the prosperity of the 
town depends upon the rich agricultural sec- 
tion which surrounds it. It gives promise, 
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however, of becoming in the near future 
quite a manufacturing place. Its railroads 
give it easy access to the markets of the 
country, and the rich soil of the county as- 
sures it for many years its present proud po- 
sition as one of the best agricultural regions 
in the State. On the 4th of November, 1898, 
Tipton suffered from a disastrous fire, which 
destroyed four business blocks in the center 
of the city. 
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in school, and very often there could be no 
school because there were no pupils. Mr. 
Brady, after a time, became discouraged and 
refused to have anything to do with it. Then 
the citizens employed Joseph M. Askren, a 
young man who had studied ’rithmetic, spell- 
in’ and writin’, The school in midwinter 
lasted about two months. After the first 
year the county commissioners refused the 
further use of the courthouse, and for the 


COUNTRY HOME OF JACOB Orr. 


The first attempt to establish a school in 
Tipton county was made in 1842, at West 
Kinderhook, a village a few miles east of 
where Atlanta is now located. Dr. Silas 
Blount, a man of progressive ideas, built a 
log schoolhouse at his own expense, and em- 
ployed George Howard to teach school by 
private ‘subscription at $8 per month. The 
school was only fairly successful. After a 
few terms, B .M. Blount, then only sixteen 
years old, took it, and continued it for sev- 
eral years. 

The town of Kingston, which afterwards 
became Tipton, was located in 1845, but it 
was a year before any attempt was made to 
establish a school. The first school was held 
in the new log courthouse, with William F. 
Brady as teacher. There were less than 
twenty pupils, for the town being surround- 
ed by a dense forest, and wild game being 
plentiful, it was difficult to keep the boys 


next five years school was held in a log 
cabin. 

In 1852 a frame schoolhouse was built, 
but the population of the town grew so rap- 
idly that schools were held in different parts 
of town, one belng in the old Woodruff 
building, on the corner of Jefferson and In- 
dependence streets, and another where the 
Commercial Hotel now stands. J. E. Rum- 
sey was the first teacher in the new build- 
ing. The citizens who were the leading spir- 
its and who laid the foundation of the pres- 
ent school system were George Kane, Asher 
B. Goodrich, Newton J. Jackson, Rev. John 
Dale, Marion P. Evans, Joseph W. Wilson 
and others. These few citizens received very 
little encouragement in their efforts to estab- 
lish schools in Tipton. Most of the people 
were far more interested in improving their 
farms than in educating their children. 

In 1860, the demand for better school fa- 
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cilities became so great that pressure was 
brought to bear upon the township trustee 
to build a schoolhouse, and this continued 
until 1862, when the present high school 
building was begun. Owing, however, to the 
war and the state of finances of the town- 
ship, it was not completed until 1867, when 
the lower part of the building was fitted up 
for school purposes. J. E. Rumsey was again 
the first teacher, with three assistants. He 
was followed by Jacob B. Blount, who met 
with fair success. A Mr. Talbott was then 
employed, but, being unsuited for the place, 
he was dismissed and B. M. Blount was 
given the position. The Rev. Mr. Blount was 
an ardent educator and took a great deal of 
interest in improving the educational inter- 
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Irvin, each meeting with failure to a greater 
or less degree. These failures were not so 
much the fault of the teachers as of the 
community. 

In 1872 the village of Tipton was incor- 
porated into a town government, and a board 
of school trustees employed Prof. Rust. He 
was a thorough and competent teacher, and 
he attempted to untangle the chaotic condi- 
tion of school affairs, but he was almost 
driven to distraction with opposition. He 
had, however, the support and encourage- 
ment of the more advanced citizens and lit- 
tle by little, he gained favor and at the end 
of the year he had made fair progress. He 


graded the schools and laid the first stone 
upon which the present high school system 


THIRD WAR 


est of the community, but he met with al- 
most unsurmountabie obstacles. For the 
next few years there were many disturb- 
ances. Parents and pupils would disagree 
with the teachers, and changes were made 
so rapidly that from 1870 to 1872 it is almost 
impossible to get a record of all of them. 
In quick succession came J. B. Allen, Mr. 
Roseberry. Mr. Jennings and the Rev. J. E. 
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was built. He refused a second term, and 
Prof. J. C. Gregg was employed. He was 
an advanced teacher, and taking advantage 
of the forward step of his predecessor he 
soon had the school in a prosperous condi- 
tion. For several years there was peace in 
the school, but in 1875 discord broke out 
again in one of the greatest school rebellions 
on record. The entire population became in- 
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volved and a public indignation meeting was 
held in the courthouse. There were but few 
friends of the Professor and the school trus- 
tees, and it was almost suicidal to speak in 
their behalf. Inflammatory and incendiary 
speeches were made and resolutions were 
passed. The excitement became so intense 
that one of the trustees tendered his resigna- 
tion, but the other two were obstinate and 
refused either to resign or to withdraw their 
contract with the teacher. In the fall the 
school term was opened and Prof. Gregg or- 
ganized a high school class, with a view to 
graduating it. He started with twelve pu- 
pils, and was making fair progress when 
war broke out again. A change was made 


in the election of trustees, and Prof. Gregg, 
refusing to fight the battle any longer, de- 
clined re-election. 

This was in 1876, and the trustees sought 
a new teacher. By good fortune they found 
Prof. A. B. Thrasher, a college graduate and 
a man of marked ability. While the schools 
were not in as bad shape as when Prof. Rust 
and Prof. Gregg took them, yet they were 
far from being in good condition. He went 
to work with a will and soon began to gain 
favor with both pupils and patrons, and it 
was not long until signs of a successful 
School became visible. He took the graduat- 


HIGH SCHOOL, TIPTON. 
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ing class that was organized by Prof. Gregg 
and devoted a good deal of attention to it, 
and at the end of the year there were seven 
of the twelve students ready to graduate. 
Commencement exercises were announced 
and the people were amazed. It was an in- 
novation that they were scarcely prepared 
to tolerate. Programs of the commencement 
exercises were published, and to destroy 
their influence, mock programs were got out 
and circulated. It was the most ridiculous 


program ever thrown upon the Tipton pub- 
lic and the friends of the schools were indig- 
nant and threatened to prosecute the offend- 
ers, but the Professor held his few friends 
together and the first class graduated witb 
high honors and great credit to the town. 


The school board was unable to re-employ 
Prof. Thrasher, so Prof. John W. Stout was 
employed. He was a progressive and com- 
petent teacher, and under his management 
the schools began to prosper. Parents began 
to look forward to the time when their chil- 
dren should graduate from the Tipton High 
School, and in 1879 fifteen graduates went 
out, and nine in 1881. Prof. Stout resigned 
in 1881, being followed by A. F. Armstrong, 
who held the office until 1882, when Prof. 
W. H. Clemmons took his place. Under 
Prof. Clemmons four pupils graduated. At 
this time the school board concluded that a 
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superintendent was an unnecessary appen- 
dage and refused to employ a general super- 
visor of the schools, making each teacher re- 
sponsible for what results might be accom- 
plished in his department. The experiment 
was fatal and the schools took a relapse from 
which it took several years to recover. The 
pupils were scattered and the classes disor- 
ganized. About this time the town was in- 
corporated with a city government and more 
latitude was given to the school board, and 
they made an attempt to recover lost 
ground. Prof. A. D. Moffett was employed, 
but it took the whole year to get a class or- 
ganized. In 1885 Prof. C. E. Sutton was em- 
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not in harmony with Western methods of 
teaching. In 1896 Prof. F. L. Jones was em- 
ployed, and under his administration gigan- 
tic strides have been made. The schools 
have made wonderful progress, and each de- 
partment is the pride of the city. In the | 
High School, parteularly, all the people take 
great interest. In 1896 there were five grad- 
uates, and in 1897 there were twelve. In 
1898 there were twelve, and this year there 
are eleven graduates. 

While much of the progress and success 
of the schools is due to the superintendents 
and their corps of teachers, no little amount 
of it is due to the school boards. For the 
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ployed, but be met with little better success, 
though he did graduate three students. 
Prof. M. F. Rickoff was then employed. He 
remained for four years, during which time 
the schools began to advance rapidly. There 
were no graduates in 1887, but in 1888 there 
were ten, in 1889 there were ten more, and 
in the following year nine students grad- 
uated. 

In 1890 the school board employed Prof. 
E. A. Remy, who remained four years. He 
made the schools very popular and the whole 
community became interested in the grad- 
uating classes. Pupils were inspired to seek 
a higher education, and it became generally 
known that the Tipton High School was one 
of the best in the State. In 1895 Prof. C. D. 
Higby was employed, but he only served one 
year, for, being an Eastern man, he was 


last ten years every possible effort has been 
made to make the schools a credit to the 
city. The citizens have rapidly outgrown 
their objections to an advance educational 
system, and all have joined in encouraging 
it until now Tipton has a High School that 
is second to none in the State. Great sacri- 
fices have been made by both teachers and 
patrons, but the fruits are abundant. To 
be a graduate of the Tipton High School is 
an honor, a credit and a recommendation in 
the educational world. 


Prof. Frank L. Jones, who did so much 
to build up the schools of Tipton, comes from 
a race of teachers. Nearly all his ancestors 
on his father’s side had been teachers. He 
was born in Howard county, Indiana, and 
received his elementary education in the 
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schools of Howard and Cass counties. Not 
content with what he could get from the 
public schools, he studied in the Northern 
Indiana Normal, Butler University, Indiana 
University and Chicago University. He has 
received two degrees, B. S. from the Normal 
School, and A. B. from Indiana University. 
He began teaching at the age of sixteen, and 
has taught in Porter, Howard, Tipton, Ham- 
ilton and Marion counties. In Kokomo he 
served as a teacher in the high school and 
principal of a ward school; in Noblesville he 
was principal of the high school, and in In- 
dianapolis was a teacher in the Industrial 
Training School. He was uniformly success- 
ful wherever he taught. When he took holà 
of the schools at Tipton they had but just 
started on the upward grade. His skill as 
an executive officer, and as an organizer, soon 
brought parents and pupils together in the 
great work of improvement. In 1898 he was 
elected to the high office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the State, and en- 
tered upon the discharge of his duties last 
March. He went into his new office with the 
same zeal, the same quiet but thorough de- 
termination to succeed that has character- 
ized him in every effort. His long training 
as a teacher and as superintendent made him 
familiar with the duties of his new office 
at the very beginning. He is thoroughly in 
love with the public school system, believing 
it to be the one great system that is to make 
perpetual our form of government. His 
motto is “improvement.” Great as is the 
system, he believes that it can be made 
greater yet. When a plan for improvement 
suggests itself to his mind, he does not has- 
tily adopt it, but cons it thoroughly, until he 
convinces himself that it is indeed an im- 
provement, and is practicable. He then sets 
quietly but earnestly at work to carry it out. 
The Indianian predicts great things for the 
schools of the State under his administration 
and direction. 


There are eighty-one schoolhouses in all 
in the county of Tipton, as follows: Cicero 
township has twenty houses, Jefferson town- 
ship twelve, Liberty eleven, Madison fifteen, 
Prairie eleven, Wildcat twelve, the high 
school at Windfall being a joint building be- 
tween the township and town, ‘The number 
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of district school teachers in the county, ou 
side of Tipton, is 104, five new teachers hav 
ing been added during the past year. Th 
number of graded schools is six, located a; 
follows: One at Goldsmith, one at Kempton 
one at Sharpsville, one at Hobbs, one ai 
Curtisville, and one at Windfall. ‘Che build. 
ing at Goldsmith is a four-room house, em- 
ploying three teachers; the one at Kempton 
a four-room building, employing five teach- 
ers, two of whom are in the high school de- 
partment. The one at Sharpsville is a four- 
room building, employing five teachers, two 
of whom are in the high school, with a pros- 
pect of two additional rooms being built the 
coming year. Hobbs has a three-room up-to- 
date building, employing three teachers. 
Curtisville has a three-room building, em- 
ploying four teachers, and Windfall a six- 
room building, employing six teachers. In 
the high school at Windfall a full course of 
instructions is given. In addition to the 
above there is a three-room house in West 
Elwood, employing two teachers. Also one 
two-room, new up-to-date building in dis 
triet No. 6 in Wildcat township, and one 
two-room building in district No. 1 in Lib- 
erty township. 

All of these houses are brick buildings, 
and most of them new, the present improve- 
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ments having been made within the last 
three years. The estimated valuation of 
School property in Tipton county is about 
$175,000. The amount expended for build- 
ing purposes, repairs and current expenses 
the last year was $31,000. The amount dis- 
bursed the past year to teachers was $34,000. 
The average wages of the teachers in the 
high schools of the county, including the 
Salaries of the superintendents, is $4.22 Per 
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day, the average wages of teachers of the 
graded schools in cities and towns is $2.17 
per day, and the average wages of teachers 
in the district schools is $2.12 per day. The 
average length of term in the county is 127 
days. The enrollment of children in the en- 
tire county last year was 5,132, and the av- 
erage attendance 3,822. 

The present superintendent of the county 
is Mr. A. H. Pence, who was elected to this 
office in June, 1893. Mr. Pence is an exem- 
plary gentleman, of strong intellectual abil- 
ity, popular in his community, in short, the 
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The Sisters of St. Joseph, who have their 
diocesan mother house at Tipton, assumed 
charge of St. John’s Parochial Schools in the: 
year 1887. In 1889 they procured the neces- 
sary grounds for a convent, and erected their 
first structure, known as St. Joseph’s Con- 
vent, in the year 1891. Since then their 
numbers have increased so rapidly that the 
present building, although an extensive wing 
was added in 1895, is inadequate to accom- 
modate the needs of that religious com- 
munity. A farm, one mile and a quarter 
north of town, has been purchased by them 


Sr. JOHN’S CONVENT, TIPTON. 


right man for the position he holds in the 
county, and aims to improve the standard 
of the schools by elevating the teachers to 
the highest possible degree of literary cul- 
ture. 


with a view to erecting thereon large build- 
ings for educational purposes. The Sisters 
have a large number of lady boarders at- 
tending their academy, which stands in the 
front rank of Catholic educational institu- 
tions of the State. 
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The Tipton Times was founded in the 
year 1855 by Drs. Rooker and Vickery. It 
first made its appearance as the Tipton 
County Democrat. In one year thereafter 
Dr. Rooker retired, leaving the debts to be 
paid by his partner, Dr. Vickery, who con- 
tinued its publication. In 1857 the name of 
the paper was changed to The Western Do. 
minion, and edited by O. P. Baird. In 1858 
the office was sold to G. W. Fisher, and the 
name again changed to the Tipton County 
Argus, B. Geltner becoming associated with 
it as its manager. The office now reached 
the low water mark, and in 1859 a number of 
leading Democrats, realizing the need of a 
Democratic organ, purchased the remnant of 
the outfit and again changed the name to the 
Tipton County Times, which was edited by 
John Chambers and A. Clark. Its value was 
now about $400. Interest in the enterprise 
began to wane, and publication was sus- 
pended for six months. Early in 1861 J. V. 
Cox assumed the editorship, while Archibald 


HIGH SCHOOL, WINDFALL. 


Ramsay became tbe local editor and faith- 
ful printer. Late in 1861 Judge N. R. Over- 
man secured an interest in the paper. For 
partisan reasons the name of the paper was 
again changed to the Democratic Union, 
which created the impression throughout the 
State that its politics had been changed to 
Republicanism, but such was not the case. 
In 1864 W. J. Turpin, who was at that time 
in the Union army, purchased the paper and 
wrote back a number of letters from the seat 
of war. He was mustered out of the service 
before the close of the war, when he changed 
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the name of the paper back to the Tipton 
County Times, which he successfully con- 
ducted up to 1869, when he sold it to ©. J. 
Brady. Mr. Brady put in the first Job press, 
and was eminently successful in his under- 
taking. He sold the office to Judge N. R. 
Overman in 1874, when J. T. Cox, now 
judge of the Miami County Circuit Court, 
was employed as editor. In the spring of 
1875 E. A. Overman purchased a half inter- 
est in the plant and put a power press in the 
office. He became editor and manager until 
the year 1876, when the office was sold to 
William Haw, who conducted the publica- 
tion till the beginning of the year 1877. Be- 
ing unable to pay for it, the office reverted 
to Overman & Overman, who continued to 
own and publish the paper until March, 
1880, when it was sold to Messrs. Perry and 
John O. Behymer. In February, 1881, the 
office was again sold to E. A. Overman, who 
conducted it until November of the same 
year, and then sold it to S. Ray Williams. 

In January, 1882, D. H. Alexander pur- 
chased a half interest in the office and pa- 
per, and the same was conducted under the 
firm name of Williams & Alexander until 
the following September, when Mr. Williams 
retired, and Mr. Alexander became the sole 
proprietor. On April 1, 1888, J. E. Fish, who 
is now a citizen of Indianapolis, purchased 
a half interest, but sold out again to Mr. 
Alexander within a month. Mr. Alexander 
employed M. F. Cox as chief editor, and 
conducted the business up to November, 
1883, when the office was sold to J. O. Behy- 
mer. Since the latter’s purchase the office 
has been equipped with the most modern 
type and machinery, and has been removed 
to the ground floor on the east side of the 
public square, into its own building, where 
both a weekly and daily paper are issued, 
and whch enjoy a good patronage. 

During the entire career of this paper it 
has always been printed at home, and has 
always been firm in advocating Democratic 
principles. It is to-day one of the best and 


most valuable newspaper offices in northern 
Indiana. 


The Tipton Advocate was established 
September 10, 1878, by M. W. Pershing, who 
has continuously been the editor and pub- 
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lisher ever since. It is Republican in poli- 
tics, and has devoted a great deal of its 
space and energies to the development of the 
resources of the county. It has always 
maintained a high moral standard, and is 
one of the leading and influential newspapers 
of central Indiana. There are very few edi- 
tors in Indiana who have been editor and 
publisher of a newspaper for a longer period 
than Mr. Pershing. He is still in the prime 
of life, and puts as much vigor and enthusi- 
asm in his editorial and local news matter 
as he did twenty years ago. In May, 1898, 
he established a “twice-a-week” newspaper, 
which makes it very popular throughout the 
county. The Advocate is the exponent of 
Republican principles and doctrines, and 
stands for honest rule, faithful service and 
just laws. The paper is twice the size it 
was when it first entered upon its career, 
and has more than doubled in its circulation 
in the last ten years. Mr. Pershing is a so- 
cial and courteous gentleman, influential in 
politics, an able writer, a newspaper man of 
considerable ability, and very popular in his 
community. 


WINDFALL. 


PEOPLE'S BANK, 


Among the newspapers of the city the 
Evening Tribune occupies an enviabie posi- 
tion. It was established by A. W. Ramsay 
and J. E. Anderson, in 1895, as a daily paper, 
but a year later the weekly edition was 
added. The Tribune is independent in boli- 
tics, its chief aim being to cover the news 
field in such a manner as to make it valuable 
as a home paper, and so well has it accom- 
plished this purpose that it has a clientage 
which is not excelled by any of its competi- 
tors. The publishers seek to cater to the 
better class of patrons, and already enjoy a 
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liberal and lucrative patronage, a fact which 
the general esteem in which the paper is 
held would seem to substantiate. They 
make no pretensions to securing subscribers 
outside of the county, seeking only to cover 
the local field, and do it thoroughly. In its 
columns will be found the chief happenings 
of the day. The paper is written in an enter- 
taining manner, and the strong point which 
the Tribune makes is the fact that its news 
is not colored to suit the fancy of any polit- 
ical party. It aims to find the 1 ews and tell 
the truth about it, without veneer or varnish. 
The editors and publishers are both young 
and clever men, friends to all, enterprising 
and wide-awake, and with bright hopes and 
prospects before them. 


The Tipton County Republican was es- 
tablished January, 1899, by Richard Nash, 
who had been manager of the job printing 
firm of Nash & Nash, of Tipton, for two 
years previous. Mr. Nash is now conducting 
the newspaper and job printing business to- 
gether. The new sheet claims to be building 
up a good subscription patronage. 


The manufacturing industries of Tipton 
county began as far back as the fifties. One 
of the first, and, therefore, oldest enterprises 
are the carriage works of A. W. Charles, of 
Tipton, who opened the first shop of this 
kiud a number of years before the breaking 
out of the civil war. 

The canning industries of Tipton, Wind- 
fall and Sharpsville began in the year 1892. 
These industries have had a steady and 
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healthy growth, until their facilities, capac- 
ity and output equal any of their kind in 
the State. The rich black loam soil of this 
county is a sure guarantee of the very best 
and finest crops of sugar corn, home grown 
peas, field pumpkins and luscious tomatoes, 
and other fruits. 

The glass works at Windfall were opened 
in 1894. Elwood also extends her glass and 
other factories into Tipton county. The 
strong pressure and generous flow of nat- 
ural gas in this county is one of the causes 
for the building up of the manufacturing en- 
terprises in this fertile field of nature's 
blessings. 


The stave and heading industries at 
Kempton, Windfall and Tipton are the lead- 
ing manufacturing enterprises in the county. 

Located in the new K. of P. buildings, on 
West Jefferson street, in Tipton, are the 
Young Men’s Reading Rooms, provided and 
managed by a board of twelve ladies. Cosy 
apartments are they, where the young men 
of the city, and visitors as well are free to 
spend their time and have advantage of the 
daily news, the best magazines and good 
books; also a few simple games are found 
there. The citizens have joined the ladies in 
the work, with donations of money, books, 
magazines and monthly subscriptions, The 
city editors give their papers, both daily and 
weekly. From time to time new books are 
placed in the library and new furnishings 
added that will attract and create interest. 
The rooms have been under the direct care 
of Miss Ella Herman, a lady whom the boys 
honor and respect for her kindness to them 
and the splendid way in which she has cared 
for the rooms. The following ladies com- 
posed the board of managers that organized 
and conducted the work during the first year, 
which has just closed with the month of 
April: President, Mrs. Dan Waugh; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Dr. Huron; treasurer, Mrs, R. A. 
Grindle; Mrs. O. P. Campbell, Mrs. Azro 
Moore, Mrs. Dr. Reed, Mrs. E. H. Shirk, Mrs. 
J. P. Kemp, Mrs. Mount, Mrs. A. S. Nickey, 
Mrs. W. V. Foster, Mrs. R. A. Edmunds. 
The following officers have been elected for 
the coming year: President, Mrs. E. H. 
Shirk; secretary, Mrs. Azro Moore; treasurer, 
Mrs. O. P. Campbell. Mrs. Grindle and Mrs. 
Foster having resigned, Mrs. J. K. Shook and 
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Mrs. Simon Rosenthal were elected to fill 
their places. The rooms have been well 
patronized and appreciated by the young 
men, and the ladies feel highly gratified 
with the results of their efforts and hopeful 
for the success of the work in the future. 


The Woman’s Suffrage Club was organ- 
ized March 27, 1887, atthe home of Mr. J. ©. 
Urinston. A week previous to the organiza- 
tion, at a dinner party given by Judge 
Waugh and wife, the question of organizing 
a club for mutual social benefit was dis- 
cussed. A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare the constitution and by-laws, and to re- 
port for organization at Mrs. Urmston's on 
the day above designated. The committee 
consisted of the following persons: Mrs. 
Anna Gifford, Mrs. Alice Waugh and Mr. E. 
H. Shirk. As the preparation of the consti- 
tution devolved upon the ladies of the com- 
mittee, and they being ardent woman suf- 
fragists, they wrote the article accordingly, 
and named the club the Woman's Suffrage 
Club of Tipton. When the committee re- 
ported there was considerable protest at the 
decided principles expressed, but those who 
were present signed the constitution and by- 
laws, and then and there was launched upon 
the social sea of the city the first literary 
and social club, which has done more than 
any other organization of its kind to uplift 
and advance the people, morally, mentally 
and socially, and has converted a great num- 
ber of persons to the principles of equal suf- 
frage. 

At the present time this club expresses 
the most popular sentiments of the com- 
munity. The charter members were four- 
teen in number. The following are the 
names of the club's first officers and mem- 
bers: Mrs. Alice Waugh, president; Mrs. 
Anna Gifford, vice president; Mrs. Flora 
Oglebay, secretary; Mrs. Nannie Shirk, treas- 
urer; Rev. E. E. Neal, Mrs. E. E. Neal, Dr. 
M. V. B. Newcomer, Mrs. M. V. B. New- 
comer, Mr. W. R. Oglebay, Mr. E. H. Shirk, 
Mr. J. C. Urmston, Mrs. J. C. Urmston and 
Judge Daniel Waugh. The first year’s offi- 
cers were re-elected for the second year, 
which custom has prevailed during the 
twelve years of the club’s existence. 

In 1892 it was decided to add to the name 
of the club the word “Literary,” as the pro- 
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grams contain other subjects besides that of 
woman suffrage. So the name was changed 
to the “Tipton Literary and Suffrage Club.” 
Since its organization the membership of the 
club has increased until at the present time 
it has seventy-five members enrolled. The 
meetings are held every two weeks on Mon- 
day evening. According to the original idea 
of equal rights, the presidents of the club 
are elected alternately, one of the gentlemen 
filling that office, and then one of the ladies. 

The club has neat and tasty season pro- 
grams, consisting of music, Scripture read- 
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A. Remy as president. In 1894 it was ad- 
mitted to the State Federation of Literary 
Clubs. It has made no pretentions in a so- 
cial way, but has steadily aimed at a broad 
culture and tried to inspire literary zeal and 
secure a larger and better conception of 
man’s duties to himself and society. It holds 
its meetings bi-weekly, and has grown into 
a robust and vigorous organization of more 
than fifty members. The present year has 
loyally been spent in the consideration of 
moral and social problems. The officers for 
1899-1900 will be M. W. Pershing, president; 


JOHN KEMP’S RESIDENCE, TIPTON. 


ing, recitations and papers on popular topics 
and general discussions. The present offi- 
cers are: Mrs. Anna Gifford, president; Mrs. 
Nallie Compton, first vice president; Mrs. 
Mary Mehlig, second vice president; Miss 
Lucy Elliott, secretary; Mrs. Nora Lindsay, 
treasurer. 


The Tipton Friday Evening Club was or- 
ganized in 1892 by several of the most capa- 
ble and enterprising citizens, with Prof. E. 


William Harding, vice president; Miss Fran- 
ces Haas, secretary. 


When it became probable that war woulà 
result between the United States and Spain, 
Tipton, like all the other counties of the 
State, began preparations to do her full 
share in the expected war. As soon as it 
was known that a company would be ac- 
cepted from Tipton county the company was 
ready for the Governor's acceptance. It was 
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attached to the 160th Regiment and made 
Company I. None of the Indiana regiments 
were called to Cuba while the fighting was 
going on, but when troops were sent to that 
island, after the peace protocol was signed, 
the 160th Regiment was assigned to Man- 
tanazs. The regiment was mustered out of 
the service on the 25th of April last, and the 
boys immediately started for home. The cit- 


RETURN OF Co. I, 160TH. REGIMENT. 


izens of Tipton gave them a royal reception . 
on the 28th, thousands of people lining the 
streets as they marched from the depot. At 
night a banquet was tendered them, at 
which the following toasts and responses 


were given: 

Toastmaster............ Judge W. W. Mount 

“The Old and the New Soldier..... Te 
EES , Hop, Dan Waugh 


“Why All This?”....... Will Nelson, of Co. I 
“Comparative Patriotism in Our Wars” 
Seen ela cee neve Hon. R. B. Beauchamp 
“Soldier Life in the United States”.... 
aaa Cleo W. Mount, of Co. I 
“Notable Events”...........M. W. Pershing 
“Cuban Customs”.Harry Hutchings, of Co. I 
“Our Duty to Our New Possessions”.. 
E.R. Hon. Ia MSEippen 
“Our Camps”......Alpheus Smith, of Co. I 
“The Private Soldier”.........E. W. Phares 
“The Senoritas”.....Clarence Law, of Co. I 
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The following is the roster of the com- 


pany on its return: 


Captain—R. M. Van Buskirk. 

First Lieutenant—George Knee. 
Second Lieutenant—Jesse H. Barlow. 
Orderly Sergeant—H. S. Matthews. 
First Sergeant—Harry Mitchell. 
Second Sergeant—W. E. Grishaw. 
Third Sergeant—Cleo W. Mount. 
Fourth Sergeant—Harry Blue. 
Quartermaster Sergeant—James Russell. 
First Corporal—Clarence Law. 
Second Corporal—Harry Phares. 
Third Corporal—J. J. Tennyson. 
Fourth Corporal—Frank Rice. 

Fifth Corporal—Charles Snyder. 
Sixth Corporal—Robert Haskett. 
SeventhCorporal—William Brothers. 
Eighth Corporal—Charles Zauss. 
Bugler—Harry Hutchings. 
Bugler—Will McCreary. 


PRIVATES. 


J. D. Altmyer, 
Mont Basey, 
Walter Barboe, 
Culoden C. Coyle, 
George Dowell, 
Edward Douglass, 
Hiram Deaver, 
Clem Furry, 
Edward Garritson, 
Ben Corbett, 
Frank Hoback, 
Henry Hedrick, 
Harry Justus, 
Gustin Katham, 
Francis Kramer, 
T. W. Lamm, 
Charles Leach, 
George H. Martin, 
George Mossman, 
David McNew, 
Jesse W. Norris, 
William S. Nelson, 
Peter Teal, 
Gussie Paul, 
William C. Roads, 
Frank A. Rice, 
Isaac H. Russell, 
Charles Snyder, 
Daniel Swartz, 
Elmer Taylor, 
William Toban, 


Ed Burns, 
William A. Bailey, 
Carl M. Campbell, 
Arley W. Cook, 
Harry Douglass, 
William R. Day, 
Elbert Eaton, 
Estie Field, 
George Grishaw, 
Harry Herman, 
William Henderson, 
Dan Honeas, 
Fred Jarrett, 


William G. Kennedy, 


George W. Kennedy, 
James S. Lovejoy, 
Otto K. Matthews, 
Buzz G. Moreland, 
Otho McKay, 

John W. Norris, 
Walter Napier, 
William Phillips, 
Oliver Pickerell, 
Theodore Philpot, 
F. H. Jacobs, 
Anthony Redd, 
Alpheus Smith, 
Dilver Seright, 
Otto G. Snyder, 

J. J. Tennyson, 
Rolla Thurman, 
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William Temple, Howard Umphryes, 
Claude Wilson, Clarence M. Woodruff, 
Spaulding Jerry. 


DISCHARGED FOR DISABILITIES. 
Charles Franklin, Albert Pickett, 
Charles Purvis, James Gillam, 

Wilbur W. Wolverton. 


HONORABLY DISCHARGED. 
Carl Rubush, William Brothers. 


KILLED. 
Nalzo Andrews. 


DIED. 
George P. Vawters. 


TRANSFERRED TO HOSPITAL SERV- 
ICE, REGULAR ARMY. 
Allen Gifford, 
S. J. Lovejoy, George Lane, 
Charles Leach, Dillon Alexander, 
Coloden C. Coyle. 


William Temple, 


TRANSFERRED TO CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICE AND REMAINED 
AT MATANZAS. 


Wagoner—Frank Logan. 
Wagoner—Fed Jarrett. 
Wagoner—Theodore Cox. 
Saddler—LeRoy Long. 


Mrs. A. M. Vickery, one of the oldest res- 
idents of Tipton, relates the following experi- 
ence of the early days: 

“T was married to Dr. A. M. Vickery on 
June 8, 1852, and moved to Tipton the 18th 
of July of the same year. Our first resi- 
dence was a log cabin. During the years 
1852-3 Tipton was a plague of sickness, the 
ailment being for the most part chills and 
fever, owing to the swampy nature of the 
surroundings. In those days the doctors 
were kept busy, and I have assisted in mak- 
ing many hundreds of pills from the com- 
pounds prepared by my husband. At that 
time there were five doctors in Tipton, they 
being Dr. Parker, Dr. Mitchell, Dr. Gossett, 
Dr. Barker and Dr. Vickery. 


“I have witnessed most all the ups and 
downs of Tipton, none of which were more 
trying than the situation during the cholera 
plague of 1854, when the disease almost de 
populated our town. People fled in every 
direction. One could see women carrying 
their babies and bundles into the country. 
Mother Dickson and myself stood crying 
lest we should be left alone. The disease 
was brought to Tipton by a man named 
Faudra, who was in charge of a gang of 
men employed on the construction of the 
railroad from Indianapolis to Peru. He 
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came from Peru on Sunday in the forenoon 
and went to the Wigin Hotel, which stood 
on the corner of Jefferson and Main streets. 
He was quite sick when he reached the 
hotel and a great many people went to see 
him, not knowing the nature of the ailment. 

“Dr. Vickery was sent for, but he was in 
the country at the time and did not reach 
home until 3 o’clock in the afternoon. When 
he saw Faudra he announced he had chol- 
era and advised people to use the greatest 
care, saying that the man could live but a 
few hours. His prediction came true, and 
in a short time after the doctor’s arrival 
Faudra was dead, but the people 
would not believe that the disease was chol- 
era, and two men by the names of Whitesell 
and Moore sat with the corpse all night. 

“On Wednesday morning these men were 
taken sick. They realized that death was 
near and asked that a minister be sent to 
pray for them. By this time there was a 
panic and no minister could be procured to 
comfort the last wants of the stricken men. 
Finally a man named Chapman was found, 
and he went and prayed for the sick men. 
While he was doing so both died. Mrs. 
Wigin, wife of the landlord, was next to 
die, and then the panic increased. But there 
were about eighteen families left, and they 
stood together like brothers and sisters. 

“There were two parties working at the 
hotel, a young man and a young woman. 
They fled to the country, but one of them 
died in an abandoned house, while the other 
died at another point. All the doctors, with 
the exception of Barker and Vickery, left 
town, and for five days the former remained 
locked in his oftice. Then he came out to see 
how the town looked. 

“W. B. Young was the undertaker. He 
made the boxes for the burial of the dead, 
and with the assistance of Peter Bert and 
others managed to get the bodies to the cem- 
etery. 

“The families who were in town at that 
time were the families of Peter Bert, W. B. 
Young, A. M. Vickery, Daniel Smith, Char- 
ley Bishop, Conde Bishop, Newton Jackson, 
Put Evans, William Dickson, the Walton 
boys, John Anderson, John Green, Chap- 
mans, Prillimans, Cliffords, Austills, Deals, 
Shipleys, Burtons and Canes. Dr. Vickery, 


Put Evans, Henry Burton and William Dick- 
son all had the cholera, but they recovered.” 
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Mrs. Lavina Rumsey is the oldest living 
settler in Tipton, born at New Lancaster, 
Tipton county, October 29th, 1839, and re- 
moved to Canton, afterward named Tipton, 
in March, 1845, thus being a continuous res- 
ident of Tipton for fifty-four years. She is 
the daughter of Newton J. and Sarah Lea- 
vell Jackson, who were among the first set- 
tlers of the county and of the town of Tip 
ton. Her father was the first clerk and 
auditor of the county, and later a prominent 
member of the State Legislature, and was 
otherwise active in the public affairs of the 
State and county, and a leader in all of the 
enterprises and improvements of that day. 
He was also one of the promoters of the 
first railroad, the I., P. & C., that was built 


Mrs. Lavina RUMSEY. 


in the county. He was first married to Miss 
Sarah Leavell, who died in 1851, and later 
to Mrs. Lorinda E. Brady, the widow of Wm. 
F. Brady, who was likewise prominent in 
the affairs of the county; who left two sons, 
Carthon J., now deceased, and Samuel W., 
who is one of the most prominent theatrical} 
managers in this country. 

Mrs. Rumsey was married to Isaac M. 
Rumsey, August 25th, 1857, to which union 
there was born but one child, Mary F., wife 
of Jerry O. Bunch, of Tipton. Her husband 
first engaged in the mercantile business at 
Tipton, but at the breaking out of the civil 
War, at the call to arms by the President, 
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he enlisted in Company F of the Eleventh 
Regiment for three months service. At the 
expiration of this time he returned home, 
and after awhile, feeling it to be his duty 
to take up arms again against his country’s 
foe, he re-enlisted in Company K of the 
Forty-seventh Regiment, and was.appointed 
sergeant major of the regiment. He served 
in this capacity until the 12th of March, 
1863, when he was promoted to the “cap- 
taincy of the company. He proved a faith- 
ful officer, and served his country with true 
loyalty till he was taken sick at Champion’s 
Hill, and died on board the boat on his way 
home, at Columbus, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Rumsey has one living brother, Wil- 
lard W. Jackson, of Providence, R. I., who is 
master of transportation on the Central Di- 
vision of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford railroad, and one brother, Francis M. 
Jackson, deceased, who left a surviving son, 
Francis M. Jackson, Jr., residing at West 
Middleton, Indiana. 

When Mrs. Rumsey first moved to Tip- 
ton there were hundreds of Indians there, 
a great deal of wild game, such as deer, tur- 
key and squirrel. There was also plenty of 
water and mud, which caused plenty of 
fever and ague. The town was still in 
woods, and there were no fine houses, and 
not many people. There was as yet no meet- 
ing house, but the Methodists were fortu- 
uate enough to secure the old log courthouse 
in which to hold their meetings. The Chris- 
tian people worshiped in the schoolhouse, 
which at that time was but a small frame 
building composed of two little rooms. Tip- 
ton was wild and swampy, the houses far 
apart, with small woods between them; a 
general store kept by her father, a woolen 
mill, several doctors and a lone lawyer, con 
stituted the chief enterprises and general in- 
terests of Tipton in that day. 


Nathan R. Overman was born in Ran. 
dolph county, Indiana, April 11, 1827, anù 
died October 25, 1883, aged fifty-six years. 
He was a prominent attorney at law and 
stood at the head of the bar when in prac- 
tice. In 1878 he was elected judge of the 
Thirty-sixth Judicial Circuit, and died while 
in office. He was deeply interested in geol- 
ogy, and spent a great deal of time in the 
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study of the same. He wrote an excellent 
history of the Miami tribe of Indians, and 


JunGE N. R. OVERMAN. 


made a special study of the Mound Builders. 
He was widely known, and at one time was 
prominently spoken of as a candidate for 
Congress. 


John E. Rumsey was born in Mason 
county, Kentucky, April 2, 1820. He was a 
prominent educator and was among the first 
teachers in the Tipton schools. He was the 
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first superintendent of the Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school, and held that position for thirty 
years. He was at one time treasurer of Tip- 
ton county, and was a member of the Leg- 
islature in 1870-1872. In 1886 he was elected 
mayor of the city of Tipton and was re- 
elected in 1888 by a largely increased ma- 
jority. He was a good Christian man, a pil- 
lar in the church, a wise counselor, a faithful 
servant and a valuable citizen. He died Jan- 
uary 6, 1896. 


Judge John Green was one of the leading 
and most prominent men that honored Tip- 
ton in its early history. He was a noted 
jurist, a philanthropist and leading politic- 
ian. He was born in Yancey county, South 
Carolina, May 20, 1807, and died August 31, 
1882. He came to Indiana in 1810, and lo- 
cated in Tipton in 1848. He was elected to 
the State Senate in 1856 from the counties 
composed of Tipton, Hamilton and Boone. 
In 1860 he was elected Common Pleas judge 
for the circuit composed of Hamilton, Tip- 
ton, Howard, Grant and Clinton counties. In 
1868 he was again elected to the State Sen- 


Hon. JOHN GREEN. 


ate, and it was during this session that he 
gained more than a State reputation. In- 
diana was one of the tardy States to ratify 
the Fifteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, and when it came up for rati- 
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fication a large number of members bolted to 
prevent a quorum, and the judge took a 
great interest in the measure, and when the 
roll was being called and refractory mem- 
bers were leaving the floor, he placed himself 
in front of the door and forbade any person 
to pass in or out, and the members were 
present, but not voting. The amendment 
was ratified by a bare two-thirds majority. 
He was widely noted for his charities; took 
a New York waif, that was being cast hither 
and thither, and gave him a home, educated 
him, and to-day the boy is the Governor of 
Alaska. His first presidential vote was cast 
for John Q. Adams, in 1828, and his last 
was for James G. Blaine, in 1884. 


Dr. Martin V. B. Newcomer, of Tipton, is 
of German descent, and was born at Cam- 
bridge City, this State, October 30th, 1836. 
In September, 1837, his parents removed to 
Hamilton county, about twenty miles north 
of Indianapolis, settling on a farm, where he 
was raised. His father was a soldier in the 
war of 1812. Many of his ancestors were 
learned and prominent professional men. 
After receiving his rudimentary education, 
and before entering upon his professional ca- 
reer, he taught in the public schools for eight 
years. He then began the study of medicine, 
and attended courses of lectures at the old 
Medical College of Ohio, from which institu- 
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diana, though perbaps not so much capital. 
The town of Windfall, the second in size 
and importanc> in the county, is situated on 
a branch of the Panhandle railroad, of the 
Pennsylvania system. It was laid out by 
James B. Fouch, in 1853. The first house in 
the new village was erected by Josiah Ross, 
and used by him for a store. The oldest mer- 
chant at the present time is D. B. Vice, ex- 
treasurer of Tipton county, who has been en 
gaged in business at this place ever since 
1865. Mr. J. H. Zehner is the largest real 
estate owner and most extensive manufac- 
turer located there at this time, having an 
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Chicago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and New 
York City; Wiliam Newton is president. In 
addition to these industries there is a grain 
elevator and steam flouring mill, and other 
smaller enterprises. 

The elevator at this piace and the one at 
Hobbs Station are owned and operated by 
George C. Wood, ex-auditor of Tipton 
county. Windfall is a fair and beautiful vil- 
lage, with a moral and upright class of citi- 
zens, having one of the newest and most 
up-to-date schoolhouses in the county, and 
more bricked streets for its size than any 
other town in the State of Indiana. 


STREET SCENE IN TIPTON. 


interest in the Peopies Bank, canning fac- 
tory and tile and brick works at that place. 

The manufacturing industries of Wind- 
fall are the most important in the county, 
there being located there a large bottle and 
fruit jar glass factory, of which Aaron F. 
Swoveland is proprietor; also a large fruit 
canning factory, with an output of one mill- 
ion cans, W. R. Bailey superintendent. There 
are also quite extensive tile and brick 
works, of which Jacob Barrow is superin- 
tendent. The People’s Bank of that place is 
a branch of the State Bank of Indiana, with 
a capital of $44,000, with correspondents in 


W. W. Crawford, the leading photogra- 
pher of Tipton, who uses nothing but Aris- 
to’s carbon finish on all portraits and all 
grades of work, crayons, water colors, ar- 
gentics and sepias, furnished the photo- 
graphs from which the plates for this issue 
of the magazine were made. 


B. F. Rich, trustee Madison township, 
Tipton county, Ind., elected 1894, built dis- 
trict schoolhouses No. 7, No. 8 and No. 9 in 
1896-7. His interest in school matters is 
genuine, as evidenced by the substantial 
work he is doing. 
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DECORATION DAY ON THE PLACE. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


It’s lonesome—sorto lonesome.—it’s a Sund’y-day, to me, 

It ‘pears-like—more’n any day I nearly every see! 

Yit, with the Stars and Stripés above, a-flutterin’ in the air, 
On ev’ry Soldier’s grave I'd love to lay a lilly thare. 


They say, though, Decoration Days is ginerly observed 

"Most ev'rywhares— espeshally by soldier-boys that’s served— 
But me and Mother's never went—we seldom git away, — 

In pint o’ fact, we're allus home on Decoration Day. 


They say the old boys marches through the streets in colum’s grand, 
A-follerin’ the old war-tunes theyr playin’ on the band— 

And citizuns all jinin’ in—and little childern, too— 

All marchin’, under shelter of the old Red, White and Blue. — 


With roses! roses! roses!—-ev’rybody in the town! 

And crowds of little girls in white, jest fairly loaded down!— 

Oh! don’t The Boys know it, from theyr camp acrost the hill?— 
Don't they see their com’ards comin’ and the old flag wavin’ still? 


Oh! can’t they hear the bugul and the rattle of the drum? — 
Ain't they no way under heavens, they can rickollect us some? 
Ain't they no way we can coax "em, through the roses, jest to say 
They know that ev’ry day on earth’s theyr Decoration Day? 


We’ve tried that—me and Mother,—where Elias takes his rest, 
In the orchurd—in his uniform, and hands acrost his brest, 
And the flag he died fer, smilin’ a-ripplin’ in the breeze, 
Above his grave—and over that,—the robin in the trees! 


And yit it’s lonesome—lonesome!—It’s a Sund’y-day, to me, 

It ’pears-like—more’n any day I nearly ever see!— 

Still, with the Stars and Stripes above, a-flutterin’ in the air, 
On ev'ry Soldier’s grave I'd love to lay a lilly thare. 
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HISTORY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS IN APRIL. 


1. What was the internal improvement 
system of the State? 

2. When was it first adopted? 

3. Of what did it consist? 

4. How and why did it fail? 

5. What was the “Butler Bill”? 

6. Are there any canals in Indiana now 
operated? 

7. Who was Governor when the internal 
system was adopted? 

8. Who was Governor when it was 
finally abandoned? 

9. What were the “swamp land frauds”? 

10. What were the “Stover frauds”? 


ANSWERS. 


1. The Whigs of the country, led by 
Henry Clay, advocated the construction of 
turnpike roads, and canals, by the general 
government and by States. At first it was 
advocated that the government should con- 
struct great highways, but some of the 
State authorities set up the claim that such 
work would be invading the province and 
sovereignty of the States. Then the party 
began an agitation for such improvements 
under State authority. Governor James 
Brown Ray, very early in his administration, 
advocated a very extensive and elaborate 
system of works to be undertaken by the 
State. Finally a system was adopted. It 
was to consist of turnpikes, canals and rail- 
roads. 

2. The bill providing for the system was 
approved January 26, 1836. 

3. It provided that surveys should at 
once be begun for the construction of sev- 
eral canals, a turnpike road or two, and a 
railroad from Madison to Lafayette. At 
once local jealousies sprang up, and to se- 
cure a hearty indorsement of the scheme 
roads were to run here and there to strike 
different towns, and branch canals were to 
be constructed for the same purpose. Alto- 
gether about 1,300 miles of roads and canals 
were provided for. The government had 
given a large quantity of land to aid in the 
construction of a canal from Lake Erle to 


the Ohio river, and it was under process of 
construction. Another canal was to run 
from Indianapolis to some point in south- 
western Indiana to connect with the Wabash 
and Erie canal. This canal was to have sev- 
eral lateral branches. Another canal was to 
run from a point in Wayne county to Law- 
renceburg, and then on to Cincinnati. A 
turnpike was to be built from New Albany 
to Vincennes. The State borrowed money 
on a pledge of the tolls and earnings of the 
various improvements. The people of the 
State went wild over the prospect for a new 
reign of prosperity. It was believed that the 
improvements would not only bring a great 
increase in immigration to the State, start 
innumerable manufactories, but their re- 
ceipts would be so immense that there would 
be no necessity for the levying of any taxes. 
Wild speculation ensued, especially in real 
estate. Several canals were begun, as also 
the railroad from Madison to Lafayette, and 
the turnpike from New Albany to Vincennes, 
and parts of all were completed. 

4. Several causes operated to bring about 
a failure of the whole scheme. The country 
was not settled enough to maintain so elab- 
orate a system. There was almost an entire 
lack of judicious management in their con- 
struction, and the cost far outran the esti- 
mates. The debt of the State piled a very 
heavy interest charge on the people, and 
they could not be made to realize that it 
would require years to complete the system, 
and other years must elapse before the re- 
ceipts from the earnings would pay the oper- 
ating expenses. They seemed to think that 
as soon as a road or canal was ordered it 
ought to begin to pay dividends. The panic 
of 1837 swept over the country; the State 
could borrow no more money; it could not 
pay the contractors; the contractors conse- 
quently could not pay the laborers; every- 
body had speculated and got into debt; there 
was no money afloat except that known as 
“red dog” and “blue pup,” and this only cir- 
culated at a great discount. Even with the 
best management the system must of neces- 
sity have failed owing to the sparse settle- 
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ment of the country, but it was doomed from 
the start owing to many causes. The State 
could not pay and contractors abandoned the 
works. Some of them were taken up and 
afterward completed by private corpora- 
tions; others were wholly abandoned after 
the expenditure of several million dollars. 

5. The “Butler bill” was a bill passed by 
the Legislature for the final settlement of 
the debt incurred in the construction of the 
internal improvements. When the State en- 
tered upon the work it borrowed very largely 
of English capitalists, issuing its bonds. It 
was unable to pay the interest, which was 
defaulted for several years. Finally propo- 
sitions were made looking to a settlement of 
the debt. Mr. Butler was the agent of the 
English bondholders. The bill provided that 
the bondholders should take certain of the 
works that had been commenced, together 
with certain lands belonging to the State, 
for one-half of the entire debt, and the State 
should issue new bonds or certificates of in- 
debtedness for the remaining half, interest 
and principal to be paid in the city of New 
York, where the State was to keep an agent 
for that purpose. 

6. There are no canals now in operation 
in the State. In some sections parts of some 
of those that had been constructed are yet 
used by private corporations, as hydraulics 
for the furnishing of water power for fac 
tories of various kinds. 

T. Noah Noble was Governor when the 
bill authorizing the internal improvements 
Was passed, but the active work of construc- 
tion did not begin until after David Wallace 
became Governor. 

8. Samuel Bigger was Governor when 
the system was finally abandoned. The 
Butler bill was passed under the administra- 
tion of James Whitcomb. 

9. The general government gave to the 
State all the swamp lands within its bound- 
aries for school purposes. When properly 
drained the lands would be the most pro- 
ductive in the State. Legislation was enact- 
ed to put the lands on the market. Among 
other things it was provided that contracts 
Should be let for the construction of ditches 
for draining the land, the cost to be paid in 
land at a fixed price per acre. At once a 
Scheme of wholesale fraud on the State was 
entered into. Contracts were let at one 
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price, and then raised to three or four times 
as much; land was conveyed to the con- 
tractor at the raised price and no work was 
done. Several hundred thousand acres of 
land were thus taken from the State with- 
out any return in work or money. 

10. Under the provision of the Butler bill 
for the settlement of the internal improve- 
ment debt the State was required to keep 
an agent in the city of New York to pay the 
interest and principal of the debt. This 
agent was also authorized to issue shares of 
stock in the works turned over to the bond- 
holders, and certificates for the remainder, 
to any bondholder surrendering his bonds. 
For this purpose he was furnished a book 
of certificates, properly signed by the State 
officers. The Legislature not liking this ar- 
rangement provided that all such stocks and 
certificates should be issued from Indian- 
apolis, and a new book of forms was pre- 
pared, but they forgot to call in and destroy 
the old. Finally, during the latter part of 
Governor Willard’s administration one 
Stover was appointed agent at New York. 
He had been a clerk in the office of the 
former agent. Finding the old book of forms 
he conceived a scheme for extensive frauds. 
He filled up and issued about $2,500,000 of 
the certificates and floated them on the mar- 
ket. The names of State officers were 
forged. On the discovery of the fraud he 
was forced to redeem the forged certificates. 
He did redeem all but about $100,000 worth. 
but as they were forged the State never lost 
anything by the frauds. He was afterward 
indicted, but the judge of the New York 
court held that it was no offense against the 
laws of that State to forge certificates of 
indebtedness purporting to have been issued 
by the State of Indiana. 


QUESTIONS FOR May. 


1. When and where was the first bank 
of issue established in Indiana? 

2. What safeguaras were made for de 
positors and billholders? 

3. What became of that bank? 

4. When was the State Bank chartered? 

5. What limitations were placed upon its 
issue of bills? 

6. How was its capital raised? 

7. What were the results of its manage- 
ment? 

8. When and why was the Bank of the 
State chartered? 

9. What was the free banking system, 
and what was its results? 

10. What two great financial panics oc- 
curred in the early history of banking in the 
State, and what were the causes of them? 
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INDIANA. 


BY MRS. 


Though many laud Italia’s clime, 
And call Helvetia’s land sublime, 
Tell Gallia’s praise in prose and rhyme, 
And worship old Hispania; 
The winds of Heaven never fanned, 
The circling sunlight never spanned 
The borders of a better land 
Than our own Indiana. 


Encrowned with forests grand and old, 

Enthroned on mineral wealth untold, 

Coining her soil to yellow gold, 
Through labor’s great arcana, 

She fosters commerce, science, art, 

With willing hands and generous heart, 

And sends to many a foreign mart, 
Products of Indiana. 


Where late the birchen wigwam stood, 

Or Indian braves their game pursued, 

And Indian maids were won and wooed, 
By light of soft Diana, 

Fair cities, as by magic, rise, 

With church towers pointing to the skies, 

And schools that charm the world’s wideeyes 
To fair young Indiana. 


And where some fifty years ago, 

The settler’s wagon lumbered slow 

Through mud, and mire, and frozen snow, 
O’er hillside and savannah, 

The steam car, with its fiery eyes, 

Like some mad demon pants and flies, 

Startling the echoes with its cries 
Throughout all Indiana. 


Not to old realms with palace piles, 
And crowned kings—with sea-girt isles, 
Wherein perpetual summer smiles 

On bread fruit and banana, 


SARAH T. BOLTON. 


Could we in word or thought compare 

The free domain, the balmy air, 

The silver streams and valleys fair, 
Of genial Indiana. 


With kindly word and friendly hand 

She welcomes sons of every land, 

From Hammerfest to Samarcand, 
From India to Britannia; 

And many a toiler, sore opprest, 

In older lands, has found his quest— 

A happy homestead—on the breast 
Of fruitful Indiana. 


She gives the hungry stranger bread; 
Her helpless poor are clothed and fed 
As freely as the Father spread 

The feast of mystic manna. 
The sick in body, the wrecked in mind, 
The orphaned child, the dumb, the blind, 
A free and safe asylum find 

In generous Indiana. 


Her gentle mothers, pure and good, 
In stately home or cabin rude, 
Are types of noble womanhood; 

Her girls are sweet and cannie; 
Her sons among the bravest, brave, 
Call no man master, no man slave— 
Holding the heritage God gave 

In fee to Indiana. 


But even while our hearts rejoice 
In the dear homeland of our choice, 
We should, with one united voice, 
Give thanks and sing Hosanna 
To Him whose love and bounteous grace 
Gave to the people of our race 
A freehold, an abiding place 
In fertile Indiana. 
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DATES OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 


1810. Celebrated interview between Gov- 
ernor William Henry Harrison and the In- 
dian chief Tecumseh, in which the latter 
attempted to assault the Governor. 

1810. The boundary line of the “New 
Purchase” run by the surveyors. 

1811. Great fire in New York—100 houses 


burned. 

1811. The first steamboat left Pittsburg 
for the South. 

1811. Great earthquake. New Madrid, 


Mo., destroyed. The excited inhabitants 
claimed that the disaster was produced by 
the steamboat that had just gone down the 
river. 

1811. Richmond theater burned. Gov- 
ernor of the State and many others lost their 
lives. 

1811. Battle of Tippecanoe fought. 

1812. War declared against Great Britain. 

1812. Detroit surrendered to the British 
by General Hull. 

1812. The first naval battle of the war 
won by the Americans; the American ship 
Hornet captures the British ship Alert. 

1812. The Constitution, under Captain 
Lawrence, captures the British frigate 
Guerriere. 

1812. Fort Harrison, near Terre Haute, 
besieged by the Indians. It was success- 
fully defended by Captain Zachary Taylor, 
afterwards President of the United States. 

1812. The Constitution captures the Brit- 
ish frigate Java. 

1812. Columbus, O., laid off. 

1812. The secret attempt of Great Britain 
to undermine the American Union exposed. 

1812. Large number of whites massacred 
by the Indians near Chicago. 

1812. The American ship United States, 
Commodore Decatur, captures the British 
frigate Macedonia. 

1812. “Pigeon Roost” massacre in In- 
diana. 

1813. Fort Meigs ineffectually besieged 
by General Proctor, with a large force of 
Indians and British. 


1813. Battle of the Thames. General 
Harrison defeats Proctor and Tecumseh. 
The latter killed. 

1813. The Chesapeake captured by the 
British frigate Shannon. 

1813. Capital of Indiana Territory re- 
moved to Corydon. 

1813. Thomas Posey appointed Governor 
of Indiana Territory. 

1813. Great naval battle on Lake Erie. 
Commodore Perry captures or destroys the 
entire British fleet. 

1814. Naval battle on Lake Champlain. 
The Americans under Commodore McDon- 
ough win a great victory. 

1814. General Andrew Jackson wins a 
great victory over the Creek Indians, and 
forces them to seek peace. 

1814. Washington captured and burned 
by the British. Baltimore was also attack- 
ed, but successfully defended. This gave 
rise to the hymn, “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

1814. The celebrated “Hartford conven- 
tion” opened its sessions. This convention 
was called by those who were opposed to the 
war then going on between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

1814. Treaty of peace between the United 
State and Great Britain signed at Ghent. 

1815. General Jackson administers a ter- 
rible defeat to the British at New Orleans. 

1815. War declared against Algiers. 

1815. The great gale. This was the most 
destructive gale that has ever visited the 
New England coast. Providence, R. I., suf 
fered most, more than five hundred houses 
being destroyed and fifty vessels. Ships 
were driven over the wharfs and far up in 
the streets. 

1816. Second Bank of the United States 
chartered by Congress. 

1816. Indiana admitted into the Union. 

1816. Terre Haute laid out. 


1817. First steamboat arrives at St. 
Louis. 

1817. Seminole war ended by General 
Jackson. 
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1818. Illinois admitted into the Union. 

1818. General Arthur St. Clair, first Gov- 
ernor of the Northwest Territory, died. 

1818. General George Rogers Clark, the 
captor of Vincennes, died. 

1819. The first steamboat crossed the 
Atlantic. It was named Savannah, and at- 
tracted great attention in Europe. The 
British government thought it was built to 
attempt the rescue of Napoleon from St. 


THE MONTH OF MAY 


The following important events in Amer- 
ican and Indiana history have occurred in 
the month of May: 

May 1, 1898, Admiral Dewey destroys the 
Spanish fleet at Manila. 

May 2, 1863, battle of Chancellorsville 
fought, the federals under Hooker being de- 
feated. 

May 4, 1783, John James Audubon, the 
great naturalist, born. 

May 4, 1796, William Prescott, the Amer 
ican historian, born. 

May 4, 1865, Dick Taylor surrendered the 
Confederate forces under his command to 
General Canby. 

May 5, 1864, General Sherman began his 
march to Atlanta. 

May 5-6, 1864, battle of the Wilderness 
fought. 

May 7, 1774, Commodore William Bain- 
bridge born. 

May 7, 1800, Indiana Territory organized. 

May 7, 1878, Chief Justice Salmon P. 
Chase died. 

May 8, 1806, Robert Morris, the financier 
of the American Revolution, died. 

May 8, 1822, John Starke, the hero of Ben- 
nington, died. 

May 8, 1846, the first battle of the Mexi- 
can war fought at Resaca de la Palma. 

May 8, 1873, treaty of Washington signed. 
This treaty was for the settlement of the 
claims of the United States against Great 
Britain growing out of the depredations of 
the Confederate cruiser Alabama. 

May 8, 1843, the famous Macready riots 
in New York. Macready was an English 
actor. Forrest was his great American 
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Helena, and great alarm was occasioned 
thereby. The British fleet was ordered tc 
follow it everywhere and never lose sight 
of it. 


1819. The first steamboat on Lake Erie. 

1819. The first steamboat on the Missouri 
river. 

1819. Commodore Perry died. 

1819. Florida ceded by Spain to thi 


United States. 


IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 


rival. A feud sprung up between the parti- 
sans of the two rivals, which culminated in 
a riot in which a large number of persons 
were killed. 

May 9, 1810, General Benjamin Lincoln, 
one of the heroes of the Revolution, died. 

May 10, 1775, Ticonderoga captured by 
Ethan Allen. 

May 10-12, 1864, battle of Spottsylvania. 

May 10, 1865, Jeff Davis captured. 

May 10, 1876, Centennial Exposition 
opened at Philadelphia. 

May 11, 1846, war declared with Mexico. 

May 12, 1780, Charleston surrendered to 
the British. 

May 12, 1802, Martha Washington, wife 
of the rather of His Country, died. 

May 13, 1867, Jeff Davis released on bail. 

May 14, 1787, convention to frame a fed- 
eral constitution opened its sessions at Phil- 
adelphia. 

May 16, 1801, William H. Seward born. 

May 16, 1850, William Hendricks, twice 
Governor of Indiana and Senator of the 
United States, died. 

May 16, 1863, battle of Champion Hills 
fought. 

May 17, 1829, John Jay, first Chief Justice 
of the United States, died. 

May 19, 1780, the famous Dark Day. This 
was the most wonderful natural phenom- 
enon ever known. The darkness extended 


all over New England, and continued from 
10 o’clock in the morning until after mid- 
night. The darkness was so dense that 
lamps only cast a lurid light. The people 
were panic stricken, thinking the end of the 
world was at hand. 

May 20, 1765, Patrick Henry made his 
famous speech for liberty. 
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May 20, 1765, the colonies adopted the act 
for a perpetual union. 

May 20, 1834, Lafayette died. 

May 21, 1750, Stephen Girard, the great 
philanthropist, born. 

May 22, 1856, Preston Brooks, of South 
Carolina, assaulted Charles Sumner in the 
Senate chamber at Washington. 

May 23, 1780, John Gibson, so long Secre 
tary of Indiana Territory, born. 

May 23, 1785, James Otis, the great orator 
of the Revolution, died. He was called the 
“Flame of Fire” on account of his eloquence. 

May 23, 1834, General Ambrose E. Burn 
side born. 

May 26, 1865, General Kirby Smith sur- 
rendered tlie last of the Confederate forces. 
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May 26, 1868, the impeachment trial of 
President Andrew Johnson ended. 

May 27, 1742, General Nathaniel Greene, 
of Revolutionary fame, born. 

May 28, 1781, Captain John Barry, in com- 
mand of the Alliance, after a desperate 
battle lasting three hours captured the Brit- 
ish ships Atlanta and Trepassy. 

May 28, 1790, General Israel Putnam 
died. 

May 29, 1736, Patrick Henry born. 

May 30, 1848, treaty of peace with Mexico 
signed. 

May 30, 1854, the Kansas-Nebraska Dill 
passed. "This bill brought on the war uf 
1861. 

«ay 31, 1862, battle of Fair Oaks foug! | 


SENATORS FROM INDIANA. 


FIRST PAPER. 


In 1816, Indiana having been admitted to 
all the rights and privileges of a State in the 
Union, it devolved upon the Legislature to 
elect two members of the United States 
Senate. The first man chosen was James 
Noble. In the early days of the political 
history of the State no family exercised 
more infiuence than did that of the Nobles. 
Three brothers all rose to distinction. James 
became United States Senator, Lazarus was 
the first Register of the Land Office in In- 
diana and Noah became Governor of the 
State. The Nobles were or Virginia stock. 
Thomas Noble, father of the future United 
State Senator, removed to Kentucky, being 
one of the pioneers of that State. The 
father was poor and the sons had to assist 
in the work of establishing a home. James 
Was the oldest of the family. He was a 
Strong, lusty lad, physically. The life of a 
Pioneer cultivated self-reliance, and James 
Brew up, ever ready to depend upon himsel 
He got what education he could, reading 
What books he could obtain, in the hours 
When not engaged in arduous manual labor. 
At the age of seventeen he conceived him 
Self old enough to support a wife, and he 
took for his companion Mary Lindsay, of 
Newport. He was not content to always 


live the life of a laborer, and not long after 
his marriage he determined to make the law 
his profession. He entered the office of a 
prominent attorney at Newport as a student. 
He applied himself with great assiduity, and 
his fine mind, and his close attention to his 
studies, soon won him the favor of his pre 
ceptor. He finished his studies, and on being 
admitted to practice determined to turn his 
back upon a State where slavery was recog- 
nized and seek a home in one devoted to 
freedom. In those days the bar of Indiana 
was confined to Vincennes, Madison, Rich- 
mond, Brookville and Connersville. Brook- 
ville counted the ablest lawyers among 
them. It was there he determined to cast 
his lot. 

It was a daring venture for a young law 
yer to enter the lists for business against 
such men as John T. McKinney, David Wal- 
lace, James Brown Ray, Amos Lane, Oliver 
H. Smith, John Test and George H. Dunn, 
all men of power, all ranking high, and 
would have ranked high at any bar, but 
James had just the self-reliance to pit him- 
self against those men. It was not long un- 
til he secured an opportunity to display his 
powers before a jury, and the older lawyers 
found that he was worthy a place among 
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them, for he demonstrated that he possessed 
an eloquence that was almost irresistible. 
He jumped at once into fame and soon had 
an extensive practice. He took a leading 
place at the bar, and was engaged on on 
side or the other of almost every notable 
case in Indiana. He was a man of fine 
presence. of a voice of power, and yet so 
modulated that by it alone he could play 
upon the feelings or passions of those who 
heard him. 

He was a born leader of men. Like all 
the other lawyers of his day he enterec 
politics, and on the stump had no equal in 
the Territory. He was quick, ready and 
always prepared. Nothing could throw him 
off his balance, or confuse him. He was 
suited to the populace of a new country. He 


Hon. JAMES NOBLE 


knew how to play upon their feelings, knew 
how to act the orator and to look it. In 
court he was stronger before the jury than 
before the court, but was well versed in 
the law. 

His physique was magniticent. He was 
in fact, as fine a specimen of physical man 
hood as could be found. His manners wera 
graceful and easy. He was of a generous 
nature, ever ready to do a kind act. He had 
conversational powers of a high order, and 
had not long been a resident of the Stati 
before he became the idol of the people. 
When Indiana was about to hold a conven 
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tion to frame a constitution for its admission 
into the Union, Mr. Noble was selected as 
one of the delegates from Franklin county 
The convention was composed of the ablest 
men of the young State. Among them Nobl 
took high rank. He was elected a member 
of the first Legislature to assemble under 
that constitution. That Legislature elected 
him to the Senate. In those days some oi 
the ablest men the nation has ever produced 
were in the Senate, but Mr. Noble easily 
took a prominent place among them. He 
continued in the Senate until his death. 
which took place February 26, 1831. He 
was buried in the congressional cemetery at 
Washington. He served the people long and 
faithfully, and his record is one the State 
may well be proud of. 


Senator Noble was born December 16, 
1785. He was elected a member of the Unit- 
ed State Senate November 8, 1816, when he 
lacked one month and eight days of being 
thirty-one years old. He was the youngest 
man ever elected to the United States Sen- 
ate from Indiana. His ancestors originally 
came from England, the first one landing in 
America in 1653, settling in Massachusetts. 
From there the family scattered in after 
years to many other Staets. The records 
show that seventeen of them took part in the 
French and Indian wars, fifty-one in the 
Revolution, thirteen in the war of 1812, and 
eighty in the civil war. 


Of Waller Taylor, tue colleague of mir 
Noble, less is known. He was a Virginian 
by birth. He obtained a common school 
education, studied law and was elected a 
member of the Virginia Legislature. In 1805 
President Jefferson appointed him one of the 
territorial judges for Indiana. He removed 
to Vincennes, and at once joined the junta, 
who were endeavoring to force slavery upon 
the people of the Territory notwithstanding 
the Ordnance of 1787. This junta was led 
by Governor Tlarrison and Mr. Randolph 
and almost on his arrival Judge Taylor be 
came one of its most active members. Per- 
haps he was the most vindictive of any of 
them in his enmity to those who were in 
favor of freedom. His occupying a place on 
the bench did not prevent him from attempts 
to instigate personal encounters, and he 
made several efforts to force Jonathan Jen- 
nings, the champion of the opponents of 
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slavery, to challenge him to fight a duel, and 
boasted of such efforts, and denounced Jen- 
nings as a coward because he would not 
respond to his insults with a challenge. 
Randolph was of a Hery and impetuous 
nature, aud +aylor repeatedly insisted that 
Randolph should invite the anti-slavery 
leaders to an “entertainment over the 
Wabash.” 


Randolph and McIntosh became involved 
in a street encounter in which Randolph was 
so badiy injured that it was thought he 
would not recover. In a letter to him Taylor 
expressed a hope that he would speedily re 
cover and be able to “batter his Scotch car- 
cass well for it.” The effort to force slavery 
on the people did not end until after the 
constitution of 1816 was adopted. When the 
first Legislature met Taylor was elected as a 
colleague of James Noble in the Senate. At 
the end of his first term he was re-elected 
and served until 1825. He returned to Vir- 
ginia on the close of his second term and 
died there August 26, 1826. At the battle 
of Tippecanoe and during the war of 1812-15 
he served on the staff of General William 
Henry Harrison. In the Senate he stood 
steadfastly by the South on every questio1 
that came up between the two sections of 
the country. Little is left of record to show 
how he stood as a judge, while serving on 
the territorial bench. His first noted case 
to try was the suit of Governor Harrison 
against one McIntosh for libel. In the Sen 
ate he was not noted for participation in the 
debates of that body, nor is there any record 
of any great measure proposed or advocated 
by him. 


William Hendricks was one of the great 
men of Indiana. A man of learning he sled 
Many high and important stations and filled 
them well. He was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1783. He was educated at Cannonsburg 
that State. Like many others of those days 
he sought a home in the West, stopping for 
awhile at Cincinnati, where he studied law 
and was admitted to the bar. In 1814 he 
chose Madison, ind., for his future home. 
The three prominent places in Indiana at 
that time were Vincennes, Brookville and 
Madison. Being on the Ohio river Madison 
had many advantages over its rivals. H: 
had only been a resident of Madison a few 
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months when he was elected to the Terri 
torial Legislature, and became one of the 
leading members of that body. Possessed 
of more education than most of his col- 
leagues, with pleasing manners and winning 
address he became very popular. His well 
stored mind, and his strong method of pre- 
senting an argument easily made him one of 
the foremost men of that body. Two years 
later he was chosen Secretary of the con- 
vention called to frame a constitution for the 
new State. He had not been a resident of 
the State but two years when thus honored. 

His abilities pointed him out as one des 
tined to be prominent, and in August, 1817, 
at the first election held under the new con- 
stitution Mr. Hendricks was chosen as the 
Representative of Indiana in the lower 
House of Congress. He was twice re- 
elected, serving six consecutive years. So 
strong a hold did he obtain upon the confi- 
dence and esteem of the people that at th 
end of his third term in Congress he was 
elected Governor of the State without oppo- 
sition, the only instance of the kind in the 
history of Indiana, in 1825, before his term 
of Governor expired, he was elected to the 
United States Senate to succeed Waller Tay- 
lor. He was re-elected in 1831, and in 1837 
retired to private life. The rapidity with 
which he became known over the State was 
partly owing to his having brought with 
him to Madison the outfit of a printing office, 
and established a paper. which he editec 
with marked ability. 


He was a man of far more than ordinary 
talent, and. perhaps, with one exception— 
Jonathan Jennings—did more to shape the 
new State than any other man in it. Ho 
made the first revision of the laws of tha 
State, and while he was so much engaged in 
public affairs that he did not give the time 
to his practice he otherwise would have 
done, he was always regarded as one of the 
able lawyers of the State. From 1816 to 
1837 he served the people without intermis- 
sion. His manners were easy and dignified. 
He was a friend to education and did much 
to foster education in the State. When he 
retired from public life he returned to Uu 
practice of his profession and the care of his 
estate, which was quite large. He was not 
an eloquent advocate at the bar, but was 
careful and painstaking in the preparation 
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of his cases, so he met with considerable 
success. He died suddenly on the 16th of 
May, 1850. In the Senate he always care- 
fuliy looked after the interests of Indiana, 
and his constituents. It is said he never 
left a letter unanswered. His clear min: 
and conscientious attention to his dutie: 
gave him a wide influence in the Senate. 
He was an uncle of Thomas A. Hendricks, 
who was afterward Governor, Senator and 
Vice-President of the United States. 


When Senator Noble died James Brown 
Ray was Governor of the State. Ray was 
ambitious to become Senator, but could not 
appoint himself, so to fill the vacancy he 
appointed Hon. Robert Hanna, hoping that 
the Legislature at its forthcoming session 
would elect himself for the unexpired term. 
Mr. Hanna served from December 5, 1831, 
to January 3 of the next year, making a 
little less than one month. Mr. Hanna was 
one of the pioneers of the State. He was 
born in South Carolina, April 6, 1786. When 
he was sixteen years of age he removed with 


AN AMUSING FILIPINO STORY. 


An interesting story is told by Prof. Dean 
©. Worcester, of the Michigan University, 
who has just been appointed by President 
McKinley as one of the members of the 
Philippine commission. He has made sev- 
eral tours through the Philippines, and in 
one of his books relates that a native of the 
islands begged from him a copy of Judge, 
containing a cartoon of ex-President Cleve- 
land, portraying him in the garb of a friar, 
with a tin halo supported by an upright 
from the back of his collar. Mr. Cleveland 
was represented in the attitude of devotion, 
with hands clasped and tears rolling down 
his cheeks. Professor Worcester did not 
understand why the Filipino begged so 
earpestly for the colored print, but after 
returning from a hunting expedition for a 
few days the matter was explained. He 


found the cartoon of the ex-President hung 
at one end of the hut in a neat bamboo 
frame, and in the evening the father, mother 
and all the children fell on their knees and 
offered their devotions before it. Professor 
Worcester adds that “Mr. Cleveland is the 
first American President who has been can- 
onized.”—Leslie’s Weekly. 
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his parents to Indiana, settling at Brook- 
ville, at that time the most important town 
in the State. He became sheriff of the easi 
ern district, as it was then called, and serve:1 
as such from 1809 until the State govern- 
ment was formed. He was a member of 
the constitutional convention of 1816, and 
was several times elected to the State Legis- 
lature. He also served as Register of the 
Land Office, and as General of the Militia. 
In 1825 he removed to Indianapolis, and 
had much to do with the building of what 
is known as the National Road. He con- 
structed a small steamboat, to run on White 
river, to be used in the transportation of 
stone and material to be used in construct 
ing the road. He was a man of great force 
of character, strong in his likes and dis- 
likes. He served so short a time in the Sen- 
ate that he made no record there. After he 
retired from the United States Senate he 
served a term or two in that of the State. 
He was killed by a railroad train, while he 
was walking on the track, November 19, 
1858. 


A CAMEL’S REVENGE. 


A valuable camel, working in an oil mill 
in Africa, was severely beaten by its driver. 
Seeing that the camel had treasured up the 
injury and was only waiting for a favorable 
chance for revenge, the driver kept a strict 
watch upon the animal. Time passed away, 
the camel, knowing that it was watched, was 


quiet and obedient, and the driver began to 
think that the beating was forgotten, when, 
one night, after several months had gone by, 
the man was sleeping on a raised platform 
in the mill, whilst, as is customary, the 
camel was stabled in a corner. 

Happening to awake, the driver saw by 
the bright moonlight that, when all was 
quiet, the animal looked cautiously around, 
arose softly, and, stealing toward the spot 
where a bundle of clothes and a bernous, 
thrown carelessly on the ground, resembled 
a sleeping figure, cast itself with violence 
upon them, rolling with all its weight, and 
tearing them most viciously with its teeth. 
Satisfied that its revenge was complete, the 
camel was returning to its corner, when the 
driver sat up and spoke. At the sound of his 
voice, and realizing the mistake it had made, 
the animal was so mortified at the failure 
and discovery of its scheme, that it dashed 
its head against the wall and died on the 
spot. 
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THE GREAT MONUMENT AT INDIANAPOLIS--IS IT 
A FAILURE? 


BY WILLIAM HENRY SMITH. 


At the recent session of the Legislature 
$100,000 were appropriated to complete the 
soldiers’ monument at Indianapolis. The 
groups of “War” and “Peace” have been 
finished and the public has viewed them, 
with many varied criticisms. The question 
arises, Is the monument a failure? Does it 
fill the full measure of expectation? Has 
the money been wisely expended? The an- 
swers one receives to the above questione 
varies in number only as the number of the 
questioned varies. It is my purpose, in this 
paper, to review the causes which led to the 
erection of the monument, the object for 
which it was erected, more than to criticise 
the work itself, premising that those who 
have superintendend the work so far have 
signally failed in grasping the real idea In. 
tended to be symbolized by the monument. 

The first to publicly advocate the erection 
of such a monument was the late Governor 
Morton. In his message to the Legislature 
in 1867 he urged the erection of a monument, 


and referring to Crown Hill, Indianapolis, he 
said: 


“In this cemetery there is a high hill, 
quite overlooking the city, and I recommend 
that upon this hill the State erect a monu- 
ment to her brave soldiers who perished in 
the Rebellion. We can not pay too much 
honor to the memory of the men who died 
for their country. This monument, over- 
looking the country round, would be the first 
object to greet the eye of the traveler as he 
approaches the capital, and in the language 
of the great Webster, when he laid the cor- 
her stone of the Bunker Hill monument at 
Boston, ‘Let it rise! let it rise! till it meets 
the sun in its coming; let the earliest light 
of the morning gild it, and parting day ilnger 
and play upon its summit.’ ” 


Governor Morton’s conception of a monu- 
ment was to the dead; to those who had 
given their lives on the field of battle in 
defense of the Union, but a broader, deeper, 
better, greater idea took hold of the people 
before any steps were taken to erect a monu- 
ment. That broader, deeper and better idea 
was to erect something that would com- 
memorate the deeds of dauntless daring, of, 
heroic endurance, of the fact that thousands 
of Indiana’s sons left their homes and 
offered themselves to battle for the Union. 
The man who went and offered himself, who 
bore all the toil of the marches, the hard- 
ships of the bivouac, of the prison pen, who 
bared his breast to the enemy, and returne: 
home is as much entitled to honor and the 
grateful remembrance of all the people as he 
who fell on that altar. Thousands gave an 
arm, or a leg, or carry honorable scars. Be- 
cause death did not come to them, should 
they be forgotten? ‘This was the idea that 
took possession of the people. Then there 
was another idea—a Uuion restored. The 
people wanted an object lesson for all com 
ing generations—something that when people 
looked upon it they would read in it a lesson. 
Not of war, altogether, for war at best is 
barbarism, but that from out that war came 
a Union stronger, better and more glorious 
than had ever been conceived of by our 
fathers who gave their blood to establish it. 


These were the central ideas of the people 
when the monument was finally contem- 
plated. It was not to the dead alone, but to 
the living as well. The dead were not our 
only heroes. They sealed with their lives 
their devotion to the Union, but the devo- 
tion of the others who escaped with their 
lives and returned was just as great. They 
fought for a principle and those who died died 
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for a principle, and that principle was to be 
the central, the controlling idea in the monu- 
ment. To make it worthy the principle, 
worthy the State, worthy the men who had 
fought, it was necessary that it be of such 
magnificent proprotions that it would at 
once attract the attention of the beholder. 
To correctly symbolize the results of the de- 
votion of those heroes it was necessary that 
it should be constructed of a material as 
durable as the Union that had been cement- 
ed by their blood, their toils, their privations. 

These two objects, these two necessary 
qualifications, were fully, grandly met in the 
shaft erected. It towers far above the 
loftiest buildings in the city. “It “meets the 
sun in its coming,” “the earliest light of the 
morning gilds it, and parting day lingers and 
plays upon its summit.” It was not a plain 
and unornamented shaft, but the architect 
who designed it made it a thing of grand 
architectural beauty. Its proportions were 
majestic, and its symmetry perfect and har- 
monious. The cascades of flowing water 
were not only beautiful but beautifully sym- 
bolical. There was nothing like it in art 
anywhere in the world. The approaches to 
it added to its majesty and strength. They 
harmonized with the shaft and the pedestal. 
It was erected of stone, a material as lasting 
as the ages. Thus two of the central ideas 
were fully carried out. It would have been 
wise hud those controlling it stopped there. 
Let any one take a picture of it as it looked 
when the shaft and the cascades stood there 
alone, and it will be forced on him at sight 
that the beautiful. symmetry, the grand 
majesty of the monument have been de- 
stroyed. But the first thing that destroyed 
the idea intended to be conveyed by the 
monument was when thewords Do Indiana’s 
Silent Victors” were placed on the pedestal. 
It made it a monument to the dead alone. 
It was no longer a monument to a prin- 
ciple, but a gravestone. Had it been erected 
in Crown Hill Cemetery, as suggested by 
Governor Morton, those words might have 
been appropriate, but on the monument, 
placed where it is, designed for the purpos 
it was, they are inappropriate, and ought 
never have been placed there. 

As to the groups, claimed to represent 
war and peace, without attempting to criti- 
cise the workmanship in carving them from 
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the stone, it must be admitted that they look 
like plaster casts stuck on the two sides of 
the monument, and sticking there they not 
only mar the harmony and delicate out- 
lines of the shaft, but they have the effect 
of dwarfing it in height. But do they repre- 
sent peace and war? are they a true con- 
ception? The original design of the monu- 
ment was to represent the civil war and its 
outcome, although other wars have been 
commemorated on it by tablets, but in the 
original conception they had no place there, 
and when designs were asked €or the com- 
peting architects had no thought of any 
other war than that between the States. 

This being so, then the artist, in his 
groups should have represented war and 
peace as they are known in this country, and 
especially the civil war. The groups, as they 
stand, prove one thing more than any other, 
and that is , he failed utterly in conceiving 
either war or peace in America, or the re- 
sults of that great struggle. Had he been 
attempting to symbolize war as it was when 
the Goths overrun Italy, then the female 
figure, with its malign expression of counte- 
nance, telling of hatred and malice, and its 
burning troch would have been appropriate, 
but he was not to symbolize such a war. 
With that malign female he has coupled 
modern implements, modern acoutrements 
and modern faces. A strange and certainly 
inappropriate commingling of the ancient 
and modern, the barbarian and the Christ 
ian. As to the artistic proportions of the 
figures to each other, or to the numan anat- 
omy I have nothing to say; I am only at- 
tempting to point out how the designer 
wholly failed fo comprehend or appreciate 
the work he had to do. 


If anything, the Peace group is more in- 
congruous than the other. It looks like the 
hasty throwing together of figures without 
any competent idea of what they were in- 
tended to express in stone. In the Peace 
group are soldiers. The beholder, when he 
is told the group is representing peace, may 
jump to the conclusion that they are return- 
ing soldiers, but there is nothing in their 
attitude, the expression of their counte- 
nances, nor in their surroundings to suggest 
whether they are returning or departing. 
One soldier has his knapsack on his back; 
his gun at his side, his wife hiding her face 
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on his shoulder. If he is a returning soldier 
his countenance expresses anything but the 
joy naturally to be expected at his safe home 
coming. The returning soldier did not arrive 
at home with his knapsack on his back, or 
his gun in his hand. So far as the position 
of his wife is concerned it looks like she was 
weeping over his departure. 


Next to the restoration of the Union, the 
one great conclusion of the war was that it 
transformed the negro from a chattel to a 
man; it lifted him up and placed him on his 
feet. That was one of the things peace 
brought to the country. Is it so represented 
in the group? Nothing is further from that 
idea than the attitude and countenance of 
the figure intended to represent a former 
slave. Had the figure been designed before 
the war it might have symbolized something 
of the truth, but it must be remembered this 
group is intended to be symbolical of the re- 
sults of the war. of the return of peace. The 
figure intended to represent a slave is couch- 
ing on the ground, with a look of abject ter- 
ror and agonizing entreaty on his counte- 
hance. He is holding up a broken chain 
With his shackles broken he should not have 


EARLY HISTORY 


BY MRS. C. 


In giving a history of any place or of any 


people, we must necessarily break some- 
where into an interlaced web of human 
events. Back of any beginning there is ever 


another beginning. Some one has said that 
History has this much in common with 
Eternity. 

Thus back of the laying of the corner- 
Stone, as it were, in the foundation of the 
Village of Middletown, we have the forests 
resounding with the din and cry of another 
People. A people whose shadowy ending 
blends perceptibly with the origin of a new 
era in history. The advent of the pale-face 
even in the Fall creek forests meant the re- 
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had any such expression of terror and agoniz- 
ingentreaty. But his whole position is wrong. 
and demonstrates that the designer had no 
true conception of the result of the war. 
Had the negro been standing upright, with 
a look of new-born manhood on his counte- 
nance, and with the broken shackles at his 
feet, it would have symbolized something. 
Is it to be wondered at that Europeans say 
Americans have no conception of art, wheu 
they are willing to pay for and publicly ex- 
hibit such groups as are on our Indiana 
monument? They may be correctly exe- 
cuted according to models of the designer. 
Of that I know nothing. It is the design 
that is both incorrect in conception and in 
execution. ‘They cost a large sum, but that 
should not stand in the way of removing 
them if they detract from the monument. 
As I have said, there was a majesty, a sym. 
metry, a harmony about the shaft as it orig- 
inally stood that made it the delight of every 
eye and won praises from every beholder. 
To add anything to it was but to detract 
from that symmetry, that harmony and that 
majesty. ‘The groups may be called “war 
and peace,” but they actually represent noth- 
ing but so much wasted stone and labor. 


OF MIDDLETOWN. 


J. PICKERING. 


moval of the last wigwam, the surrender of 
the happy hunting grounds and the farewell 
whoop of the redman. 


As early as 1822 when the first land was 
entered in the neighborhood of the present 
site of Middletown, a few scattered wig- 
wams still marked the homes of the remain- 
ing Indians. The last one of these, White- 
wing, with his family, folded his tent, 
packed his goods upon the backs of ponies, 
and in 1827 bade a reluctant farewell to his 
native forests. John Van Matre, who had 
settled three miles north of Middletown, has 
often repeated the story of their departure, 
as he witnessed it. After the ponies had 
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been loaded and everything was in readiness 
the Indian mother mounted the first, man 
fashion, the oldest child the second, and so 
on, ranking according to age, then set out 
over a trail through the forest. The family 
tomahawk had been lost and Whitewing, 
fearing lest some evil might befall them, 
remained behind to find it. In his own lan- 
guage he remarked, “I huntee, huntee, 
huntee, till catchee, then I go.” At this time 
the country in and about Middletown was 
a dense forest broken only by apparently 
bottomless swamps. No better illustration 
of the general character and appearance of 
the country is given than the following: In 
1829 when Louis Summers entered the land 
one mile north of Middletown, and settled 
thereon he was siucerely impressed that no 
white man would ever settle farther west 
than he, so impenetrable and uninhabitable 
did the country then appear; but even this 
good man lived to see the forests yield to 
man’s ambition, the fragrant calamus beds, 
and ponds of blue flag give way to fields of 
grain, and the graceful willow supplanted 
by the apple, the cherry and the pear. 

The history of Middletown might prop- 
erly date to the year 1822 when three men 
made their way into Fall creek township. 
Two of these men were Benjamin and Reu- 
ben Bristol, who entered land one mile west 
of town. These men did not, however, settle 
their claim and move their families into the 
settlement until 1831. The government deed 
to this land is still held by Benjamin Bris- 
tol’s daughter, and is signed by Andrew 
Jackson. 

The first man who came into Fall creek 
township to live was Charles Williams, who 
cleared a spot, built a log cabin and began 
life in the wilderness about one mile west 
of town as early as 1824. A year or two 
later David Van Matre entered the farm 
owned at this writing by his son Cyrus Van 
Matre and lying about one and one-half 
miles north. In 1827 John Van Matre settled 
about three miles north. The following year 
Nathan Riley entered a tract of land south, 
abutting on the present corporation line, and 
the next year Louis Summers entered and 
settled upon the present Loring Pickering 
farm. About this time, 1828, Jacob Koontz 
entered the land, over a portion of which 
Middletown is built. His was the first home 
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established within our present boundaries. 
This enterprising man took an early fore- 
cast of the future. Newcastle was the near- 
est trading point, and under the most favor 
able circumstances a round trip to that place 
on horseback took two days at least, and 
with a team much longer. Already several 
thrifty farmers had clustered hereabouts, as 
I have mentioned, and the possibilities and 
advantages of a village in the midst of the 
settlement became apparent. Koontz, who 
had about four acres of cleared land, took 
advantage of the outlook and laid off a por- 
tion of it in town lots. Nathan Riley has 
often related the circumstances attending 
the founding of this village. He was out 
hunting his horses in the forest, and had 
followed the sound of the tinkling bell to 
within a few rods of the home of Koontz. 
Koontz came out to meet him, submitted his 
plans, and asked if he would assist in the 
survey, which he did. Their outfit consisted 
of a couple of poles and a string. This sur- 
vey provided for two passage ways which 
were later made into streets. Fifth street, 
as we how know it, began at the creek and 
ran north after an irregular fashion to the 
present junction with Locust. Locust ex- 
tended one square east and about a half 
square west from Fifth. The inaccuracy of 
this rude survey still remains evident. About 
twenty lots with an approximate width of 
four rods were marked off fronting these 
prospective streets. On Christmas day, 1829, 
these lots were put up at auction to be sold 
to the highest bidder. David Van Matre 
cried the sale and succeeded in disposing of 
the lots at from three to twenty dollars each. 
For a time these lots were used by the own- 
ers as speculative property in making trades 
of various kinds. Nathan Riley came into 
possession of one to off-set a fine which he 
had paid for a settler who had fought to the 
extent of six dollars. This he traded to 
Parker, the blacksmith, for a log cabin. 
Jacob Koontz, however, did not live to 
see the success of his enterprise. Early in 
1830 he fell a prey to the malaria of the dis- 
trict, and was laid to rest, almost within a 


stone’s throw of his humble home. Years 
later, when Sixth street was being cut and 
graded, his remains, along wth those of two 
or three other early settlers, were discov- 
ered, tenderly cared for and deposited in the 
South cemetery. 
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The second resident of the village was 
Chauncey Burr. He came in 1830 and very 
soon thereafter established a tannery and 
began the manufacture of leather, which in- 
dustry he followed for about forty years. 
His first home was a modest log cabin, 
crowning the hill northeast of the property 
now known as the Burr homestead. Mr. 
Burr remained a life-long citizen of Middle- 
town, aud was an enthusiast in his endeav- 
ors to advance the growth and the interests 
of the place. In 1839 he was elected justice 
of the peace, which office he filled forty-three 
consecutive years. He did not regard it so 
much his duty, especially in the earlier his- 
tory, to avert any violation of the law, as to 
settle a retribution upon the accused, in just 
punishment thereof. It has been recounted 
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an ordinary wagonload, but was sufficient 
to supply the modest demands of the settle- 
ment. David Fleming came the same year 
and entered competition in the mercantile 
business. 

Thus in 1831 the metropolis of Fall creek 
township consisted of four log cabins, the 
business interests being a tannery and two 
stores. 

The year 1832 marked a new epoch in the 
history of this predestined village. Previous 
to this year the nearest highway was that 
known as the Old State Road, which had 
been opened through the frontier as far as 
New Castle. Pathways for men on horse 
back following blazed tracks through the 
woods were the only outlets from this prim- 
itive world, except a rude wagon way, which 
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of him, and not to his discredit, that often 
when coming in contact with some misde- 
meanor, he would turn his back upon the 
Scene, or walk away, but when the culprit 
was brought to justice he would render a 
fair and honest hearing of the case, and fix 
a just penalty. He was largely instrumental 
in obtaining the first mail service; later he 
Was active in securing an incorporation for 
the village, and engaged in other enterprises 
relative to the prosperity of the town. 
During the year 1830 Joshua Willets 
brought to the village a stock of goods and 
established himself as storekeeper. He built 
a log cabin on the ground now covered by 
the Hotel Block, which he used as a store- 
room. His stock would scarce have made 


had been opened by the settlers to New 
Castle. 

In 1832 the Old State Road was extended 
from New Castle to Anderson. Through 
Middletown this road followed Fifth street 
to High, thence westward to Seventh, north 
on Seventh the distance of a square, thence 
diagonally through the forest which then 
covered the present fair ground. The village 
at this time received the name Middletown, 
being adopted from its situation between the 
two larger towns. The opening of this road 
meant much relative to the growth and pros- 
perity of the town and settlement. A post- 
office was at once established and Noah 
Trayer chosen as postmaster. These people 
at first received one mail a week, providing 
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no accident befell any one of the mail-car- 
riers along the route from the far East. 
This frequently happened. 

The Middletown mail was made up at 
New Castle, and Judge Bundy, senior, was 
the first mail-carrier. At this time in the 
history of the United States postage was 
charged in proportion to the distance over 
which a letter was sent, and paid by the re- 
cipient. Most of the early settlers of Middle- 
town were originally from Virginia. It took 
one month for a letter to reach them from 
their native State, and cost twenty-five 
cents to get it out of the postotftice, 

The opening of the State Road invited a 
steady flow ot immigration to this district 
and westward, and industries of various 
kinds were introduced as the progress of the 
times demanded. The village smithy was 
established by a Mr. Parker. Another Mr. 
Parker kept a public tavern, where the trav- 
eler found food and lodging. Nathan Riley 
living a short distance south of town also 
threw out his latch-string to the traveler, 
providing him with food, shelter and prov- 
ender for his horse, or whatever stock he 
might be driving through the country. “The 
first Riley Inn was supplanted by another 
more substantial and commodious. This still 
stands on the top of the hill south as a monu- 
ment to the memory of those interesting 
pioneer days. It scarce retains its identity 
with its present dress of weatherboards and 
paint, but it is the same Inn nevertheless. 

Heretofore the voters of the township had 
met at the home of Abraham Thoinas to cast 
their ballot, but in 1832 the polls were 
changed to Middletown. The malaria of the 
country created a good opening for a physi- 
cian. Dr. Joseph Henry, of Philadelphia, 
was the first to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. He came in 1832 and remained a 
citizen of the village until his death. He is 
still remembered as a good man as well as 
a good physician. 

About this time there removed into the 
village a man whose life within the com- 
munity is worthy of perhaps more than a 
passing remark—I refer to Josie Yount, as 
he was familiarly known, who brought his 
family and became a citizen of Middletown 
in 1832. He at once established himself as 
a useful and enterprising man in the com- 
munity, one whose efforts were successful 
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in promoting the general interests of the 
people. He at tirst opened a store, but after- 
wards connected himself with other business 
enterprises of the settlement. He was the 
first stock merchant, and the father of the 
grain buyers; a great friend to the farmer, 
and a reliable financier, as was proven by his 
management of the several estates in the 
capacity of administrator and guardian. He 
was a member of the class of religious peo- 
ple known as Disciples of Christ, and his 
home was the meeting house of these Christ- 
ian people for several years prior to the 
pbuilding of the Disciple Church in 1850. In 
the erection of this church he took an active 
interest. 


The extent of the settlement in 1833 justi- 
fied the organization of a school. William 
Miller came into the settlement. and possess- 
ing the necessary qualifications of a school 
teacher, secured several scholars by sub- 
scription, and opened a school, the first in the 
settlement. This school was taught in a 
little log cabin west of the village. The year 
following a Mr. McPherson secured a sub- 
scription for sixteen scholars from the settie- 
ment and taught a three months’ term in a 
log cabin which stood on the lot now owned 
by Dr. Griffis. Mr. McPherson received $1.25 
per scholar, or $20 for the full three months’ 
term, and “boarded "round." as was the cus- 
tom af that time. After this more perma- 
nent arrangements were made in the line of 
education. Louis Summers deeded to the 
district a half acre of land lying opposite 
the present fair grounds, to be held by the 
district as long as used for school purposes. 
Here was built the first district school house 
in the settlement about the year 1834. This 
school house was a type of all frontier 
school houses. and yet so distinctly a part 
of the early history of this settlement that 
it seems fitting to briefly describe it. It was 
built of moderately sized logs. split into 
halves, the flat side forming the inside wall. 
A log was cut out the length of one side and 
the space covered with oiled paper, which 
served as a window. A door was made of 
oak slabs hewed to a convenient thickness 
and held together with wooden pegs. and a 
puncheon floor completed the construction of 
this place of learning. The inside furnish- 
ings consisted of slab benches about eight 
or ten inches in width and so high that the 
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younger pupils sat with feet dangling in mid- 
air. A slab fastened about three sides of the 
room served as a desk for the larger 
scholars. Another article of furniture was a 
paddle. which always hung near the door. 
On one side of this paddle was printed the 
word “Out.” on the opposite side “In.” When 
a pupil left the room the paddle was turned 
to say “out,” and no other pupil had permis- 
sion to leave the room while the paddle thus 
spoke. Upon re-entering the room the paddle 
was flopped over to say “in,” which granted 
the privilege to another pupil of leaving the 
room if need be. The hickory might also be 
mentioned as an absolutely necessary article 
in this school room. This the master always 
carried under his arm during session. Wil- 
liam Fox was the first district school master. 
He is remembered as Grandfather Fox, and 
after two or three terms grew too old for 
further service in the profession. In the lat- 
ter part of the thirties this primitive school 
building was destroyed by fire, and a more 
substantial one of hewed logs, with glass 
windows, erected in its stead. Another log 
house which was built sixty-five years ago 
about a mile south of town was also used 
for school purposes. Later this house was 
moved into town and rebuilt. Recently it 
was purchased by Flem Showater, and about 
one month ago was destroyed by fire. It was 
the last building in Middletown containing a 
pioneer history. 

As early as 1833 Brother Jimmy Havens, 
a Methodist circuit rider. made his way into 
this settlement to look after the spiritual 
welfare of the people. He held the first 
Methodist meetings at the home of Benjamin 
Bristol. west of town. Their meeting house 
was a humble home, and the parson’s own 
knees served as a rest for the Bible, but the 
services were no less fervent and impressive. 
Settlers walked through the forest for miles 
to attend these good meetings. In the year 
1838 Mr. Bristol moved from his one-room 
log cabin into a new hewed log house of two 
rooms. This gave new impetus to the Meth- 
odist cause. His home was amply commod- 
ious to carry on the work of the Methodist 
church in all branches. Accordingly a so- 
ciety was organized by Hezekiah Smith in 
1838. After this quarterly meetings were 
held. they being the biggest days of the year 
in this settlement. The first Methodist so- 


ciety consisted of a membership of ten good 
people. Benjamin Bristol was chosen stew- 
ard and James McCune class leader. The 
society continued to make their home with 
Mr. Bristol until the church was built in 
Middletown in 1848. 

A second Christmas festival was held in 
the settlement in 1834, when the corn mill 
two miles south was erected. Prior to this 
the people of the village and neighborhood 
took their corn to a mill near Milton in 
Wayne county, or to Chesterfield, to have it 
changed into meal. “Going to mill” took 
from two to four days, hence a mill within 
easy reach proved a great advantage to the 
colony. The first corn miu was built by 
John Bitls. It changed hands as a corn mill 
two or three times and in 1848 was pur- 
chased by John Liebhart, who converted it 
into a woolen mill. Later it was moved to 
Middletown and is still owned and managed 
by Liebhart Bros. 

The first few crops of corn did not mature 
wellowing to the poorly drained condition 
of the soil, rendering the crops a prey to 
early frosts. Seed corn was therefore ob- 
tained from the older farms in Wayne 
county. During the first few years bread 
made from wheat flour was unknown in this 
settlement. The cultivation of wheat had 
not yet been introduced and imported flour 
was a luxury beyond the limited means of a 
pioneer. The first wheat was raised about 
1832. The first two or three crops are re- 
ferred to as “sick wheat.” Bread made from 
the flour of this wheat served as a violent 
emetic. The sick wheat was followed by 
smutty wheat. This was taken through sev- 
eral courses of treatment, after which it 
made fair tiour. After the crop had been 
flailed out on the threshing floor it was sep- 
arated from the chaff. A sheet and turkey 
wing served the purpose of a fanning mill. 
The grains were then dropped slowly from 
the hand into a tub of water. The good 
wheat sank and the chaffy and light grains 
swam on top. After being taken through 
this wheat cleaner it was washed through 
three or four waters, dried, then taken to 
Connersville to mill. A crop averaged from 
two to ten bushels. Bread made from this 
flour was served as one of the greatest table 
luxuries. One of my informants tells that 
her deepest impression of the Sabbath day 
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was the serving of the white loaf tor break- 
fast. In the latter part of the thirties the 
success of wheat raising lead to the erection 
of a grist mill on Sugar creek, within easy 
access to the village and vicinity. 

During the latter thirties and the early 
forties the aspect of the village and the 
country adjoining changed rapidly. The 
little log cabin with its oiled paper panes 
was giving place to the more substantial 
hewed log house with window glass. New 
industries were gradually opening in the 
interest of the people, and the spirit of pro- 
gression made manifest. Henry Pierce, a 
dry goods merchant, erected a business 
block on the site of the present Simon Sum- 
mers building. In this building he kept a 
general store. Andy Friar built a real frame 
house in the village to excite the envy and 
admiration of all. Ephriam Cole established 
a hattery in the village about this time. He 
was succeeded in this industry by George 
Roop, and still later by Thomas Jackson, 
who is still a resident. Fur caps for winter 
and wool hats, on the stovepipe order, 
napped with fur, were the prevailing styles. 
The country boys found in this place of busi- 
ness a market for their mink, muskrat and 
‘coon skins, 

The year 1840 is the beginning of another 
epoch in this history. The prosperity and 
growth of the town justified a government 
of her own. A petition was drawn and 
signed by fifteen enterprising citizens. This 
secured to the town an incorporation. Soon 
woods within the boundries were leveled, 
new lots laid off and streets made. A school 
house was built and the history of the town 
became distinctly her own. 

In 1847 attention was called from the 
local affairs of the community to the affairs 
of the government. The United States was 
in war with Mexico and soldiers were 
needed. Fifteen brave men went forth from 
Fall creek township to the scene of action. 
These men were Charles and James Fifer, 
David Van Cisco, George Tarkleson, Sr., 
David Warner, Henry Shank, Eugene and 
Norval Fleming, Harrison Roby, Elam Arm- 
field, William and Chapman mann. After 
the proclamation of peace all of these except 
one returned to their homes. David Warner 
they left sleeping upon the shore of the Gulf 
of Mexico. 
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In 1856 the Pan Handle Railroad Com- 
pany completed their road through Middle- 
town. With this event the history of Middle- 
town loses much of its individuality and be- 
comes a part of the community at large. 

In justice to those to whom I am indebted 
for most of the facts related in this paper, I 
venture a few closing remarks more or less 
personal. After another generation much 
that has been told of this early pioneer life 
shall have passed into tradition and folklore. 
To the child of the approaching new century 
the real pioneer hero in all his various ex- 
periences of life, yes, even the early heroes 
and heroines of Middletown, may be recalled 
only, perhaps, as characters in fiction. Even 
to-day the children listen to the stories of 
pioneer life as to some fairy tale. 

There still lives in Middletown four peo- 
ple who were connected with the very earli- 
est life in this village. Elizabeth Summers 
Van Matre, whose father entered the Loring 
Pickering farm in 1829; Catherine Bristol 
Pickering, daughter of Benjamin Bristol, 
who settled one mile west in 1831; Hester 
Sheets Chenoweth, whose father lived one 
mile north in 1833; and Horace, son of Louis 
Summers, who entered the land upon which 
the northern half of Middletown now stands. 
These were children then. They knew not 
the wolf that walked and talked with Little 
Red Ridinghood, but the real wolf that 
barked and howled about their cabin door, 
feeling a sense of safety only when the bon- 
fire was kept burning to frighten them 
therefrom. Their knowledge of the wild hog 
was not obtained from the traveling menag- 
erie of Barnum, but from those that roamed 
through the forests, filling their child lives 
with constant fear. They had never read of 
Jack the Giant Killer, but real stories of the 
tomahawk and the scalping knife were re- 
lated about the hearth. The deer drinking 
from the brook was not shown them in the 
picture books, but appeared before their 
very eyes. Two of these children have men- 
tioned to me that the dearest pets they ever 
owned were fawn captured from the forest 
and tamed by their own hands, 

It was not Riley’s Bear story that inter- 
ested them, but the real savage grizzly, two 
of which were killed very near the village. 
They tell to-day, of the manufacture of their 
own linsey woolsey gowns by their own 
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hands, from the scutching and hackling of 
the flax, through the spinning, weaving and 
the making of them. A rare bright calico 
was the finest dress they then ever hoped 
to possess. ‘They tell with enthusiasm of the 
wool-picking, the wood-chopping, the log- 
rolling, the corn-husking, and the quilting 
with the never failing accompaniment of the 
good old-fashioned chicken pie, such as our 
mothers or grandmothers could bake. The 
happiness of the girl to-day is based largely 
upon the ownership of a wheel, but the pos- 
session of a side-saddle marked the fulfill- 
ment of the highest wish of one of these pio- 
neer girls. The ease with which she mount- 
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ed and sat in the saddle would excite the 
envy of the present generation of girls. The 
youth claimed no higher boon than to canter 
side by side with his sweetheart, mounted 
in a good saddle upon a good horse. Av 
aunt can still point out the very shade trees 
beneath which she and her friend rested 
when coming from Greensboro to Middle- 
town for an all day’s visit. The interest with 
which these four children have recounted 
their early life and experiences is just proof 
that the past history of this place and people 
embodies a fullness of life in its develop- 
ment, its cares, its pleasures, and its re- 
wards. 


CIVIL WAR EXPLOIT. 


FAMOUS 2,000 MILE MARCH OF THE CALIFORNIA VOLUNTEERS. 


“The First California Volunteers of the 
civil war,” mused a veteran who has reached 
one of the top rungs in the ladder of suc- 
cess, “had altogether a different time from 
that which the First California Volunteers 
of the Spanish-American war are experienc- 
ing in the Philippine islands. California 
was in those days almost as far distant from 
the center of government as are some of our 
new island possessions. The mail time from 
the Missouri river to San Francisco was be- 
tween five and seven days by pony express, 
and while many things were happening in 
the East, on the Pacific coast we did not 
hear of them until some time afterward. 

“When the call for troops came the people 
of California seemed to be about equally di- 
vided upon the sentiment of the slavery ques- 
tion, and friends loyal to both North and 
South busied themselves in raising troops to 
go to the front. The First Volunteers were 
ready to move in August of 1861, and for 
Some time were camped at Oakland, across 
the bay from San Francisco. Soon after we 
Were ordered to Los Angeles by water, and 
from there started for Fort Yuma, the line 
of march taking us directly across the great 
American desert. 

“It took us between ten and eleven months 


to find the particular enemy for which we 
were looking, but we had plenty of other 
enemies who kept us busy before the Con- 
federates were sighted, and during that long 
march I learned the value of a drink of 
water. Water had never seemed to me to 
be worthy of any great amount of considera- 
tion, but if there is one place that a cold 
draught of the fluid can be appreciated it is 
in the middle of an alkali desert after a hard 
day’s march under the broiling sun. 

“The cook of our regiment also learned 
something of the value of fresh water on 
that trip, as the absence of it nearly cost him 
his life. Upon each move of the troops a 
detachment was sent ahead to locate the 
camp for the next night and dig wells to 
obtain a sufficient supply of water to last 
while stopping at that point. After a tedious, 
day’s march under the hot sun the advance 
party was on one occasion still too far ahead 
to locate before dark, and the men were 
fatigued beyond further endurance, so that 
at night they had to go to sleep without 
water, the much coveted treasure of the des- 
ert. Upon awakening the next morning the 
men were overjoyed to see the coffee kettles 
boiling over the fire, and in their glee forgot 
to ask anything about the source of the sup- 
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ply, but huried to the kettle with their cups 
and were soon feasting on the fresh coffee. 

“To the men the coffee appeared to have 
been salted. They complained of a brackish 
taste, and their indignation at what they be- 
lieved to be the carelessness of the cook in 
getting salt into the kettles instead of sugar 
ran high. and so great was their disappoint- 
ment that threats were made to lynch the 
luckless fellow. The cook, however, pleaded 
ignorance of the origin of the salty taste to 
the coffee, and pointed out to the soldiers 
the old well which he had discovered in 
the night, and from which the water for 
the coffee had been taken. The men, still 
eager for a fresh drink, rushed to the well, 
and one of them clambered down, and, dip- 
ping up cups of water, passed them to his 
comrades above, who drank greedily. 

“But their happiness was short lived. The 
brackishness that had been so repulsive in 
the coffee was present in the water, which 
was even more repugnant to their tastes. 
It was then discovered that the water was 
tainted with alkali, and the poor cook was 
spared further agony as to a probable hor- 
rible fate. 

“The Indians were very troublesome all 
along our march, Time and time again rov- 
ing bands of Navajos and Apaches would 
approach our lines and drop a few arrows 
around the outriders, and so persistent did 
they become in their annoying habits that 
we were ordered to follow them up. We 
started off with a guide, who promised to 
find water for the camp that night, but he 
failed to locate a moist spot, and for two 
days the suffering among the men was in- 
tense. We had almost given up all hope, and 
one of the boys had died. He had passed off 
in a delirious fever, so terrible were his suf- 
ferings for water. Others sought such shade 
as could be found along the bank of the dry 
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gulch upon which we were camped, and in 
the somewhat cool spots they could dig down 
several inches and obtain some earth which 
had not been penetrated and heated by the 
burning rays of the sun. This dirt was 
wrapped in the corner of a handkerchief 
and held in the mouth to extract what little 
soothing coolness there was to be had from 
it. On the evening of the second day a thrill 
of hope went through every heart as a dark, 
troublesome-looking cloud appeared in the 
sky, and, almost without hope, a prayer went 
up from every heart that the omen meant 
rain. 

“Never was rain so welcome as that 
brought to us in the black cloud. Down it 
poured almost in sheets, and the soldiers 
were wild with joy, rushing about and allow- 
ing themselves to become thoroughly soaked; 
filling their cups and drinking copiously of 
the kindly offering. The gulch was soon a 
rushing torrent of water, and before the 
rain ceased falling the fires were burning 
and coffee pots boiling. That night was the 
happiest many of us had ever known, and we 
lay down for once without a thought of the 
dread that had for nights before made oar 
sleep a continuons series of horrible night- 
mares. But, alas, upon awakening the next 
morning we learned toour great sorrow that 
we had not taken advantage of generous na- 
ture and laid up for ourselves a store of the 
precious fluid, for the gulch was as dry as it 
had been before the rain. When we rolled 
up in our blankets the night before and 
drepped asleep to the gentle murmur of the 
water as it rushed down the gulch, not a 
thought came to us but that water would he 
there in the morning. During the night, how- 
ever, the stream ran dry again and our treas- 
ure was then probably a hundred miles off, 


making others happy.—San Francisco Exam- 
iner. 
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AMERICAN WAR SONGS, 


Every great national confiict, whether of 
an internal character or with a foreign foe, 
has produced its own peculiar music by 
means of which the martial ardor of the 
combatants was aroused, their patriotism 
quickened or their loyalty to the cause 
strengthened. As showing the power of 
music to awaken courage on the battle- 
field an anecdote associated with both the 
Duke of Marlborough and the great Na- 
poleon may be recalled. In one of the 
great continental campaigns a little dwarf 
of a trumpeter in the service of the enemy 
was captured and taken before the com- 
manding general. When the prisoner in his 
. defense said: “You should not execute me, 
because I am only a trumpeter, not a fight- 
er,” the reply was: “On that very account 
you should die, because you incite the troops 
to valorous deeds!” ` 

To go no further back in modern history 
than the civil war in England in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, we find a 
plentiful crop of both Cavalier and Round- 
head ditties. Cromwell’s “Ironsides” sang 
as they went into battle, while the Royal- 
ists, if not quite so vociferous, responded 
with some equally stirring choruses. To this 
epoch and to the long struggle which fol. 
lowed the fortunes of the exiled Stuarts, 
belong such heroic war lyrics as “Bonnie 
Dundee.” “The Campbells are Comin’,” 
“Charlie is my Darling” and “Wha’ll Be 
King but Charlie.” We might cite also that 
wonderfully inspiring tune, “Scots, Wha 
Hae wi Wallace Bled,” set to the old melody, 
“Hey Tuttie Tattie,” in which the rattle of 
the drums is heard like rolling musketry, for 
although it refers to a grievous episode in 
Scotland’s history, it was sung on every 
battlefield from Bannockburn to Bothwell 
Bridge. 

The French revolution, the greatest strug- 
gle which human history records, gave birth 
to “The Marseillaise” and the “Chant du 


Depart.” The Crimean war elicited the 
“Red, White and Blue,” the war for Italian 
liberty brought forth “Garibaldis Hymn” 
and the Franco-Prussian war drew forth 
those matchless German national anthems, 
“Die Wacht am Rhein” and Where is the 
German Fatherland?’ 

Hence, it would have been strange indeed 
if the five great struggles in American his- 
tory, from the Revolution to the Spanish- 
American war, had not, in their turn, pro- 
duced some stirring songs. The Revolution, 
it is true, produced nothing more enduring 
than “Yankee Doodle”—a little tune with a 
most tremendous history—yet it is a matter 
of record that when the German Yagers, un- 
der General Riedesel, rushed into the battles 
of Hubbardton and Bennington in 1777 
against the American troops under Colonels 
Warner and Stark, respectively, they went 
into both battles chanting their old national 
hymns, one of them being the grand lyric 
of Martin Luther, ‘‘Ein Feste Burg ist unser 
Gott.” This custom among the Hessians was 
noticeable throughout all the battles in the 
Jerseys and the Carolinas. 

The war of 1812 brought forth the “Star- 
spangled Banner” and “Hail Columbia.” The 
only purely indigenous patriotic songs we 
have, first saw the light in 1798, when the 
Nation was at peace, yet while our relations 
with France were strained and war was im- 
minent. The Mexican war elicited nothing 
of note. 

It was reserved for our memorable war 
for the preservation of the Union to produce 
a most prolific outpouring of war songs, and 
it has been rather a matter of surpise that 
out of such a gigantic struggle nothing came 
in the shape of a national song that could be 
regarded as in every sense worthy of a great 
and glorious people. The words of the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” by Julia 
Ward Howe, are virile enough, but they 
were tacked on to a puerile melody, and, al- 
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though the piece did valiant service in the 
darkest days of the war, it could not and did 
not survive as a national song. 

Nevertheless, the songs of the civil war, 
on both sides, helped vastly to increase the 
martial enthusiasm and the patriotism of 
those who sang them, and like the Covenan- 
ters of old, the troops of both armies fre- 
quently went into action singing some such 
chorus as “The Battle Cry of Freedom,” 
or “Dixie,” or “The Bonny Blue Flag,” or 
“The March to the Sea.” Many a camp and 
lonely bivouac was enlivened by the strains 
of “We're Tenting To-night” and “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home,” while the 
sentry, as he paced his lonely rounds, hum- 
med softly or whistled sibilantly “Do They 
Miss Me at Home?” or “When this Cruel 
War is Over.” 

In fact, the songs of the civil war served 
the double purpose of firing the enthusiasm 
of the stay-at-homes and stiffening the back- 
bone of the boys in the field, who had to do 
the marching, the drilling and the fighting. 

One of the earliest of these deathless 
songs was “John Brown’s Body,” which lit- 
erally became the marching tune of the 
newly-awakened nation and of the raw lev- 
ies that were pressing to the front from the 
heart of the North in the early days of 1861. 
First, as to the music: This seems to have 
been an old camp meeting tune. It was first 
noted by a Northerner, Mr. Thane Miller, 
in a colored Presbyterian church in Charles- 
ton, S. C., in 1859, the words to which it was 
then sung being either “Say, Brothers, Will 
You Meet Us?’ or “My Poor Soul is March- 
ing to the Grave.” Mr. Miller introduced 
the hymn “Say, Brothers,” etc., at a conven- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Albany, N. Y., and thence it seems 
to have spread into New England. James E. 
Greenleaf, organist of the Howard Church 
in Charlestown, Mass.—note the coincidence 
in the names of the two places—fitted the 
music in the first stanza of the present song, 
“John Brown’s Body Lies A-mouldering in 
the Grave,” which had been already written 
by Charles S. Hull, also at Charlestown. 

This new adaptation became such a fa- 
vorite with the glee club of the Boston Light 
Infantry, that they asked Mr. Hull to write 
some additional verses, which he did, adding 
the three final stanzas with which we are 
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all familiar. Thenceforth the piece became 
known all over the North as “John Brown’s 
Body.” There was a plain bluntness about 
the tune and a stern directness in the words 
which well suited the patriot spirit then 
awakening, and seldom has a song obtained 
such a wide vogue in such a short time. It 
even spread across the Atlantic, and the 
staid and respectable Pall Mall Gazette said: 
“The street boys of London have decided 
in favor of ‘John Brown’s Body’ as against 
‘My Maryland’ or “The Bonnie Blue Flag,’ ” 
For the better part of two years the London 
urchins whistled nothing but “John Brown" 
and “Dixie.” 

Time sped on, and the North and the 
South met in the shock of battle. It re- 
mained for a woman to write the words 
of the best martial and patriotic lyric which 
our titanic struggle produced. This was 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” by 
Julia Ward Howe. There was always a 
suspicion of grotesqueness about Mr. Hull’s 
words, and nothing but the great earnestness 
with which they were sung prevented the 
threefold repetition of the first line from 
verging on the ridiculous. It always re 
minded one of the “Saw My Leg Off,” with 
which our college boys parody the good old 
tune, “Greenville.” But there is a grandeur 
of diction about the “Battle Hymn,” which 
entitles it to rank among the short epic 
poems of the English language. But for this 
very reason Mrs. Howe's words were not 
much sung by the soldier boys in camp and 
field; they preferred the more rollicking 
“John Brown,” especially when on the 
march. Anything that savored of the “high- 
falutin’ ” was sure to be ridiculed and bur- 
lesqued; hence the popularity of the more 
simple verbal forms over such poems as 
“Stonewall Jackson’s Way,” by Dr. Palmer, 
another fine example of a war poem of a 
very. high order. 

Another famous song of the civil war was 
“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground.” This 
was written by a native of the old Granite 
State, Walter Kittridge, a self-educated 
musical genius. He evinced a strong pre- 
dilection for music at a very early age, but 
never had a teacher. His only instrument 
was a “seraphine,” a sort of parlor organ, 
which his father purchased for him as a 
great treat. Kittridge began giving public 
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ballad concerts on his own account in 1852, 
when he was only twenty years old, and in 
1856 joined company with the famous 
Hutchinson family. In the first year of the 
civil war Kittridge's patriotism found ex- 
pression through the publication of a small 
volume of Union songs, words and music; 
in 1862 he was drafted, and while preparing 
to go to the front he wrote in a few minutes 
the melody and the verses of “Tenting To- 
night.” Like many another good thing in 
both music and literature, the piece at first 
went begging, and no publisher would take 
it; however, Kittridge sang it so often and 
so well that a demand sprang up, and the 
Ditsons brought it out. The sales reached 
hundreds of thousands of copies, and the 
song is still in demand. 

The question as to the authorship of an- 
other equally famous war song, “All Quiet 
Along the Potomac,” was so long an open 
question, for the poem had many claimants— 
most of them, of course, false pretenders. 
There are two versions, one known as “The 
Picket Guard,” written by Mrs. Ethel Lynn 
Beers, of New York, which appeared in 
Harper's Weekly for Nov. 30, 1861. The 
other version, entitled “AH Quiet Along the 
Potomac,” was written by Mr. Lamar Fon- 
taine, a native of Texas and a gallant soldier 
of the Confederacy. When this latter poem 
first appeared in print it was stated that the 
Piece had been found in the pocket of a dead 
soldier on the battlefield. There were cer- 
tainly two poems, very much alike, and it 
Seems certain that neither Mrs. Beers nor 
Mr. Fontaine could have been guilty of 
plagiarism; it may have been an instance of 
dual authorship, or of unconscious cerebra- 
tion. However that may be, the song found 
immediate favor and was quickly set to 
music by the leader of the band of the First 
Connecticut Artillery, Henry Coyle. 

Perhaps the most popular song, and the 
one which attained the widest circulation, 
was the purely Southern lyric, “Dixie.” 
Only passing reference need be made here to 
the “Dixie” of the negro minstrel troupes—a 
hash of doggerel words in the so-called plan- 
tation dialect—sung all over the United 
States, in Canada, in England, and even on 
the continent of Europe. The real “Dixie” 
Was written by Gen. Albert Pike, a native 
of Massachusetts, but a Southerner by adop- 
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tion and a Confederate soldier. His lines, 
beginning ‘Southrons, hear your country 
call you!’ deserves to rank with Mrs. 
Howe’s “Mine eyes have seen the glory of 
the coming of the Lord,” or with “Ye sons 
of France! awake to glory” of the “Mar- 
seillaise,” and the elevated note thus struck 
at the beginning does not falter for eight 
stanzas. A second set of “Dixie” words 
sung all over the Southland, had for its re 
frain “We'll live and die in Dixie”; these 
were written by E. K. Harris, a young Vir- 
ginia lawyer and soldier. 

General Pike—and here is another resem- 
blance--took advantage of the fact that a 
certain tune had been already widely dis- 
seminated, just as Mrs. Howe did, set his 
poem to the melody of “Dixie,” and insured 
a wide popularity for his war song in this 
way. The tune was composed by Dan Em- 
mett, of Bryant’s minstrels, and was first 
sung in New York in 1860. 

Come we now to the names of three men, 
whose war songs contributed as much to the 
success of the Union cause as did any two 
orators of the time—George F. Root, Henry 
C. Work and William B. Bradbury. 

“Root was born in Massachusetts, studied 
music with Lowell Mason and in Germany 
and finally established a great music house 
in Chicago. He wrote “The Battle-cry of 
Freedom,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “The 
Vacant Chair,” and Aust Before the Battle, 
Mother.” The first named was both a re- 
cruiting song and a battle song, and in some 
of the divisions of our armies the “Battle- 
cry” was by order of the commanding off- 
cers sung by the troops when going into 
action. The raw levies marched away from 
their homes singing it and went into battle 
with its words upon their lips. It was asso- 
ciated with all the great struggles of the 
war. “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” Boots sec- 
ond great song, was written during the re- 
eruiting days of the war; the next day Chi- 
cago was ringing with it, and within a 
month it was being played by all Union 
bands. It is a splendid marching song, and 
many a weary mile has been beguiled by its 
rythmic cadences. 

Henry C. Work, the second of the trio al- 
ready named, was a Connecticut Yankee by 
birth, but a resident of Illinois by adoption. 
He became a printer, studied the theory of 
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music and harmony while he worked at the 
case and became something of a poet. Like 
Root, Mr. Work threw his art and his genius 
into the Union cause. He wrote “Kingdom 


Comin’,” similar to that of the 
negro “Dixie”; a sequel, entitled 
“Babylon is Fallen,” also in plan- 
tation dialect; “Marching through 
Georgia,” “Brave Boys are They.” But he ts 


best known by his "Marching through Geor- 
gia,” commemorating Sherman’s famous 
march to the sea. This song acted as a 
trumpet call; it came at a time when a re- 
vival of patriotism at the North was much 
needed and may be said to have preceded 
the last grand efforts of the war. William 
D. Bradbury is famous for only one song, 
“Rally round the Flag,” but this solitary 
effort was not surpassed in popularity by 
any other song evolved during the four 
years’ struggle. 

One of the most rollicking march songs 
ever composed is Louis Lambert’s “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home.” As its 
name implies, it belongs to the closing days 
of the struggle. It is curious to note that, 
although it was a Northern song, it makes 
use of the nickname “Johnny,” which was 
usually applied to the Southern soldiers. The 
alteration of solo and chorus is not the least 
taking feature of this piece, and to-day, 
thirty-five years after its appearance, it is 
still a favorite with military bands. Indeed, 
the same may be said of nearly all the war 
songs already referred to. If their fathers 
sung them at Vicksburg and Manassas, at 
Antietam and the Wilderness, their sons 
did likewise at El Caney and San Juan, at 
Guasimas and Manila bay. 

Among the minor or isolated songs of the 
civil war there are two or three which de- 
serve passing mention. “Sherman's March 
to the Sea” was written by two young lieu- 
tenants, the words by Lieut. H. M. Byers, 
the music by Lieut. J. O. Rockwell. The 
song is a very good one, and had it not come 
at the close of the war would doubtless have 
been more widely sung. “When This Cruel 
War Is Over” was written by Henry Tucker, 
and doubtless voices the sentiments of many 
a sweetheart, wife and mother left at home 
to watch and wait and mourn. 

The music of “We Are Coming, Father 
Abraham,” was composed by A. B. Irving; 
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the words were written by J. S. Gibbons. 
who then resided in New York, in respouse 
to one of President Lincoln’s calls for troops, 
and proclaims that the boys “are coming, 
Father Abraham, three hundred thousand 
more!’ It is a fair sample of the martial 
ditties of which those four years were so 
prolific. Yet another intensely popular war 
song, although it was sung more at home 
than in the field, was “The Vacant Chair,” 
by Henry Stevenson Washburn, of Boston. 
It was printed as a poem in the Worcester 
Spy in November, 1861, and commemorated 
the gallant death of Lieut. John William 
Grout of the Fifteenth Massachusetts Vol- 
unteer Infantry. George I. Root set it to 
music. 

The Spanish-American war of 1898 pro- 
duced no distinctly valuable war lyrics that 
bid fair to survive as do those old ballads of 
1861-65. -There was a flood of “Remember 
the Maine” songs, and an equal deluge of 
“Cuba Libre” effusions. but most of them 
seemed to bear the impress of a purely com- 
mercial spirit, written to take advantage of 
the war excitement, and not from any patri- 
otic or personal conviction upon the subject. 
As might have been expected, they fell flat; 
they are not sung by the soldier boys, vol- 
unteers or regulars, nor were they heard 
anywhere to any great extent outside of the 
vaudeville shows and the music halls. 

Strangely enough the two songs which 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm and ob- 
tained the most vogue at the front among 
our troops were anything but soldier songs 
or war songs. One of them, “There'll be a 
Hot Time in the Old Town To-night,” was 
a song of the Bowery type, written fully a 
year before the outbreak of hostilities. The 
other, “On the Banks of the Wabash,” was 
a purely sentimental ditty. 

Yet these two tunes were played by our 
bands and sung by our troops so assiduously 
and so vociferously that at this moment 
thousands of Cubans, Porto Ricans, Span- 
iards and Filipinos firmly believe that one 
or the other is the national anthem par 
excellence of these United States. 

Apart from these two songs—and more 
unapt selections, from a musical standpoint. 
it would be difficult to select—the Americans 
in the late unpleasantness with Spain seem 
to have reverted to those deathless, tried 
and true war songs bequeathed by the prev- 


ious generation.—Frederick Reddall in 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
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PHILANTHROPIST PEARSONS. 


CHICAGOAN WHO HAS QUIETLY GIVEN $3,000,000 TO COLLEGES. 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons has given nearly $3,- 
1.000 to American colleges. Directly or in- 
ectly, he has been the cause of raising 
rly $10,000,000 for the cause of American 
ucation during the last ten years. For 
eh dollar that he gave he required that two 
raised by the college receiving the dona- 
H. 

Until ten years ago Dr. Pearsons con- 
ed himself to making money. He made 
ot of it. Now he is giving it away. It all 
ne about in an extraordinary manner. 

He was born in Vermont in 1820. In 1851 
and his wife came West on a visit to 
nesville, Wis. Traveling by wagon from 
zin, IHl., the terminus of the railroad, they 
ve through the deep mud, forded the 
er at a little wooded tavern to rest. Of 
it trip Dr. Pearsons, who now lives in 
icago, has said: 

“When we started on for Janesville,” says 
doctor, “one of those big, burly fellows 
o always get into a new country, climbed 
o the wagon for a ride. As we started 
ng we saw a big brick building going up, 
1 I asked the man, ‘What are they doing 
e?” ‘Why, there are some Yankee cranks 
lding a college,’ he answered. That rather 
me. When they call me a Yankee I take 
my hat and bow, and when they call me 
old Puritan I make three bows. On the 
y to Janesville that man cursed every- 
ng that was good, and I stood up for 
ristian education the best I knew how. 
en we got to Janesville I shook my fist 
his face and said: ‘Old fellow, I am going 
st, and in a few years I am going to help 
up these colleges that these Yankee 
nks are building up.’ I had my eye on 
loit at that time.” 

And so it came to pass that when the 
tor's seventieth birthday arrived he took 
ck of his goods and decided that it was 
e for him to do something for American 


colleges. Naturally he turned his eres to 
Beloit, and there his first donation was 
placed. Prior to that time he had aided 
nearly every charity in Chicago. His last 
donation was $25,000 to a college at Berea, 
Ky. On an average he has aided two col- 
leges a year since he commenced, but he has 
never helped a college that did not show a 
disposition to help itself. 

“I never give to a rich college,” he says. 
“I never will. Most of our great men have 
come from small schools. Before I com- 
menced my work of specially aiding strug- 
gling institutions I had divided about $500,- 
000 between the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary and MeCormick Theological Seminary. 
The list of schools I have endowed or fund- 
ed up to date is as follows: Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Beloit, Wis.; Yankton, S. D: Col- 
orado College; Drury, Missouri; Pomona, 
Cal.; Pacific University, Oregon; Whitman, 
Washington; Lake Forest, Lllinois; Berea, 
Kentucky; Marietta, Ohio; Olivet, Michigan, 
Lawrence University, Wisconsin; Mount 
Holyoke, Massachusetts; Sheridan, Wyom- 
ing; Fargo, North Dakota; Anatole, Turkey; 
Knox College, Illinois; Fairmount, Kansas; 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

“Several years ago I visited Sheridan Col- 
lege at Sheridan, Wyo., and afterwards sent 
the trustees a check for $25,000. Whatever 
I do is done on business principles. After 
working hard for seventy years and practic- 
ing right economy to lay up money. I said 
to myself: ‘What am I going to do with 
this? I can’t carry it out of the world with 
me. I concluded to help the cause of edu- 
eation. In this my wife heartily concurred. 
(We have no children.) In fact, there is 
only one point on which we differ. She does 
not think I give money fast enough. 

“I never endow a college unless it has 
a religious denomination back of it. I usu- 
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ally hitch my car on to the Congregational 
train. They were the first people to begin 
building colleges in this country. They 
founded Harvard and Yale and these have 
grown to gigantic proportions under the 
fostering care of their education society. 
But, then, any struggling Christian college, 
in a suitable field, appeals to me. 
“Notwithstanding these facts, I am not 
a member of any religious sect. I am the 
master of D. K. Pearsons and always have 
been. I have had millions of dollars in- 
trusted to me. In my time I have known a 
great many people and handled a great deal 
of money. I have made all the money I 
have simply because people trusted me. 
“What we need is character building. I 
couldn’t accomplish half as much without 


the help of these denominations. Now, I 
don’t pose as a benevolent man. I haven’t 
a particle of benevolence in me. I am the 


most economical, close-fisted man you ever 
set your eyes on. I don’t think I ever fool- 
ishly spent $20 in my life. I never went to 
a theater but once in my life, and then I was 
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ashamed of myself. I never went to a horse 
race or a baseball game, or to one of these 
football games that students ali over the 
country are making consummate fools of 
themselves about. No. I am a thrifty and 
frugal old man. I have labored nearly 
eighty years to make money, and I have 
made it, and honestly, too. 

“I started life poor—poor as the devil. 
Still, I managed to get a fair education and 
finally took a degree in medicine at Dart- 
mouth College. But my wife got me out of 
that. She told me to go to work. 

“So we moved to Illinois and I went into 
the real estate business. I sold millions 
of acres of land in Illinois for the Illinois 
Central railroad, Michael Sullivan, the 
farmer king, and others. Then I began the 
business of loaning money for other people. 
I was often trusted with thousands of dol- 
lars for which the owners had not a scrap of 
paper to show. I soon built up a large busi- 
ness on my own account and am still identi- 
fied with many large enterprises in Chi- 
cago.’—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


+ HIGH PRICES FOR BOOKS, 


FIRST PRINTED IN ENGLAND SOLD FOR $9,100—A ‘‘DECAMERON’’ WORTH $11,300. 


The first printing press was brought into 
England by a merchant named Caxton, who 
forsook his trade to enjoy the favor of the 
Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward IV 
of England, and 1476 imported from Ger- 
many a printing outfit, which he established 
in a building adjoining Westminster Abbey, 
especially for the purpose of publishing his 
translation of the history of Troy (‘‘Recueil 
des Histories de Troyes”). It was the first 
English book ever printed, and in 1885 a 
copy was sold by the Earl of Jersey to Ber- 
nard Quaritch in London for $9,100. 

The next book printed in England was 
“The Game and Playe of the Chesse.” 
Copies have been sold as high as $1,300. The 


first English book both written and printed 
in England (1489) was “Dictes and Sayings” 
of the Philosophers,” of which only four 
copies are known. One of them was sold 
last year by the Earl of Ashburnham for 
$7,000. 

The first book printed in America was 
“Doctrina Christina,” by Juan Cromberger, 
in the City of Mexico, in 1559. So far as 
known, there is not a copy in existence. The 
second was “Doctrina Breve,” by Juan Zum- 
arraga, the first bishop of Mexico. It was 
printed by Cromberger in 1543 and copies 
sold as high as $2,200. 

The first book printed in the United 
States was an almanac at Cambridge in 


1639, by Stephen Daye, who established the 
first printing press in this country. The sec- 
ond publication was a slip containing a 
poem entitled “The Freeman’s Oath.” The 
next book was a metrical version of the 
psalms called the “Bay Psalm Book,” in 
1640. Copies are very rare. It is one of the 
most valuable books in the world. 

The highest price ever paid for a modern 
book was $2,800 for an unexpurgated edi- 
tion of Burns in the Scottish dialect. The 
highest price ever paid for a copy of Shake- 
speare was $4,200, by Brayton Ives, of New 
York. The Baroness Burdett Coutts, of Lon- 
don, paid $3,580 for a copy of the first edition 
some years ago. This high price was large- 
ly due to the binding, and the great beauty 
of the book, and to a wealthy woman’s ex- 
travagance, but it had the effect of raising 
the price of first editions of Shakespeare, 
which up to that time had not been sold for 
more than $1,500. 

The first edition of Virgil, dated 1469, sold 
for $4,050 as long ago as 1773. In 1889 the 
same copy brought $10,000. 

The highest price ever paid for any book 
except the Bible was $11,360, by the Marquis 
of Blanford, for a copy of the first edition of 
Boccacio’s ‘Decameron.’ Other examples 
of the same edition have sold as low as 
$4,540. 

Another very expensive book was “The 
Noble Histories of King Arthur.” Only one 
copy is known to be in existence—which was 
sold by the Earl of Jersey to “a New York 
gentleman” for $9,750. 


The first edition of “The Canterbury 
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Tales,” printed by Caxton, of which only two 
copies are known, has sold for $5,000, $5,100 
and $9,400. 

The first edition of ‘Robinson Cruso” 
(1719) sells for $225. The first editions of 
Izaak Walton’s “Compleat Angler’ (1653) 
have sold for $2,075. The first edition of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” printed in 1766, sold 
for $300; the first edition of “Paradise Lost” 
for $450; the first edition of Milton’s com- 
plete works, containing a presentation in- 
scription on a fly leaf in his handwriting, 
$1,150. 

The highest price paid for a book last 
year was $10,500, by Pickering & Chatto, 
of London, for Raoul Le Fevre’s “A Boke 
of the Hool Lyf of Jason,” printed by Cax- 
ton in 1490 in black letter. It is one of the 
earliest books in the English language, and 
formerly belonged to Bishop Heber. Some 
biographical details on the fly leaves in his 
handwriting greatly increase its value. A 
copy of Capt. John Smith’s “True Rela- 
tion,” printed in 1608, sold for $1,425. 

The highest price paid for an American 
book last year was $1,000 for a copy of the 
Rev. Mr. Cushman’s sermon “On the Dan- 
ger of Self-Love,” which was preached at 
Boston shortly after the settlement of that 
place. It is the only copy known of the 
first sermon ever printed in America, and 
belonged to the collection of the late Charles 
Deane, from which it was purchased by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The highest price paid for an autograph 
last year was $1,030, for a letter from Wil- 
liam Bradford to Governor Winthrop con- 
cerning the affairs of the Plymouth colony 


a few months after the landing of the Pil- 
grims.—W. E. Curtis, in Chicago Record. 
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LOOKING BACK ON CELEBRITIES, 


Fifteen years ago! There are many peo- 
ple who are now prominent, whose names 
are on many tongues in many lands, and 
were then unheard of outside of their own 
little circles. Rudyard Kipling, for in- 
stance, was, in the early eighties, an as- 
sistant editor on the Indian Pioneer. His 
pay was then many less rupees per month 
than he now earns dollars in a single day. 
In his few spare moments he was writing 
his “Departmental Ditties.” Some day, he 
hoped, and this was the heighth of his am- 
bition at that time, to induce the world to 
read them in book form. In the time that 
has elapsed since then he has made many 
thousands of dollars, is midway in a re. 
markable career and has created a fame 
that will last while the world lasts. 

About the same time Rider Haggard had 
written one book, “Cetewayo and His White 
Neighbors,” and was utterly discouraged. 
It had been published at a loss of $250. He 
was then on the verge of publishing an- 
other novel, “Dawn,” which never attained 
any great fame, and which netted him just 
$50, the result of a year of hard work. 

To-day everybody is talking of Lord Cur- 
zon, the present viceroy of India. In 1884 he 
was reading for his bachelor of arts degree 
at Oxford. and was looking forward to an 
apprenticeship in politics. He began the 
following year in the humble position of as- 
sistant secretary to Lord Salisbury. The 
fifteen years that have elapsed have placed 
him in a position second to none in a wide 
sphere of action and power. 

A decade and half ago Dr. Conan Doyle 
was laboriously working up a medical prac- 
tice in Southsea, England. He seemed des- 
tined to live and die a country doctor. His 
pen was as yet untried, and that he had 
within him the novelistic spirit which has 
gained him dollars and fame was unthought 
of. Not until 1888 did he try his hand at 
writing. The reading public who have en- 


joyed his Sherlock Holmes and other stories 
know with what success he met—so do his 
bankers. 

“Ian MacLaren” won popularity fifteen 
years ago as a minister of the Sefton Park 
Church in Liverpool, England. But for a 
dozen years after that his pen was engaged 
in transcribing his thoughts into sermons 
before it turned to the beauty and pathos of 
the “Bonny Brier Bush.” As a writer and as 
a minister he now has a reputation which is 
worldwide. 

Anthony Hope was a scholar at Balliol 
fifteen years ago, and his only ambition 
then was to follow in the footsteps of his 
uncle, Sir Henry Hawkins. Not until 1890 
did he begin to write and find out for him- 
self as well as show others that he had 
ability in quite another direction. 

Mme. Sarah Grand was rambling all over 
the world with her soldier-doctor husband 
fifteen years ago and only vaguely mapping 
out a novel which the world now knows as 
“Ideala.” Far away in the solitude of the 
African veldt at the same time wus Olive 
Schreiner, dreaming dreams. “The Story of 
an African Farm,” with its weirdness and 
its philosophy and its religion, was gradu- 
ally asserting itself in her brain. Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward was busy with domestic cares 
fifteen years ago—too busy to recognize the 
genius that was working within her. 

Nobody knew Hall Caine fifteen years 
ago, but now everybody knows of him, and 
it is a certainty that before he dies, unless 
the end comes quickly, he will earn his 
weight in gold. After spending a number 
of years in Liverpool, a journalist of no very 


marked ability and working for a stipend 
rather than for a salary, he went to London 
and became Dante Rosetti’s private secre- 
tary. There he found scope and inspiration 
for the gifts that were in him. Change of 
environment appeared to work a miracle. 
for in 1885 his story, “The Shadow of a 
Crime,” introduced a new aspirant to a 
world of readers.—New York Telegraph. 
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“DAVID HARUM." 


PATHETIC FACTS CONCERNING THE AUTHOR OF THIS SUCCESSFUL BOOK. 


“David Harum,” an American novel, 
which the author, Edward Noyes Westcott, 
lid not live to see published, has proved 
to be one of the bonanzas of the publishing 
season, The demand for the book increases 
steadily, and it bids fair to make a record 
even against “The Christian.” On Septem- 
ber 17, 1898, the Press, having been favored 
with advance sheets, strongly commended 
the novel. That was a week before it was 
to be found in the book stores. A very in 
teresting article concerning the author of 
this truly remarkable novel and giving the 
inside history of the publication of “David 
Harum” is to appear in the May number of 
Book News, and the courtesy of making 
some extracts therefrom has been accorded 
the Press. Mr. Westcott sent the manuscript 
to D. Appleton & Co., on December 30, 1897, 
accompanied by a modest letter expressing 
the hope that after examination the novel 
would be found suitable to the requirements 
of the publishers. He was a total stranger 
to the firm and came to their notice without 
any recommendation whatever. 

The manuscript was read by Mr. Ripley 
Hitchcock, who, in speaking to the repre- 
sentative of Book News, mentioned the de- 
light with which he first made David’s ac- 
quaintance. On January 17 Mr. Hitchcock 
wrote the author expressing his appreciation 
and saying that he “wished to make David’s 
delightful humor known to the reading pub- 
He.” Certain minor modifications seemed ad- 
visable in arrangement and treatment of sec- 
ondary characters, and the suggestions 
which were made brought a reply, from 
which it was learned that the author was 
upon his deathbed. Two letters were received 
from him before he died on March 31, 1898. 
His friend, Mr. Forbes Heermans, went ovet 
the manuscript and read the proofs. “Da- 
vid Harum” was published in this country 


and copyrighted in England on September 
23, 1898. The first printing order was sup- 
posed to be sufficient for some little time, 
but on October 7 it was found necessary to 
give another and larger order. This was two 
weeks after publication. The dates of sub- 
sequent printing orders to the end of the 
year are November 1, December 1, Decem- 
ber 16 and December 29. The enormous sale 
of the book for the last three months and at 
present are familiar. The sales in March 
were 29,060 copies, an average of about a 
thousand a day. Since April 1 the average 
has been 1,300 daily. Often the daily sales 
have exceeded 2,000. The book is now (early 
in April) in its ninetieth thousand. Readers 
may be interested in the following extracts 
from a letter which Mr. Westcott wrote to 
Mr. Hitchcock in the latter part of January, 
1898: “Lenox's love affair is in abeyance 
from the first part of the book to the latter 
part. It seems to me that if Lenox’s love 
affair had been carried along to a prosperous 
conclusion from the start there would have 
been no reason for him or anybody else to 
make David Harum’s acquaintance. I pur- 
posely laid but little stress on the episode. 
To my mind the sentiment, so to speak, of 
the book lies more in John’s engagement of 
the affections of the eccentric old couple and 
the prosperity which followed from it, put- 
ting him in a position to marry the woman 
of his choice at last.” In another part of the 
same letter Mr. Westcott says: “If ‘David 
Harum’ were to be published even without 
much delay it would in all probability be 
posthumous. I have had the fun of writing 
it, anyway, and nobody will ever laugh over 
it more than I have. I never could tell what 
David was going to do next.” 

In all literary biography there is surely 
nothing more pathetic than these three sen- 
tences from Mr. Westcott's letter last quoted. 
—Philadelphia Press. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


A generation has passed away since the 
last battle was fought in the great struggle 
for a more perfect Union; yet still we have 
with us many thousands of those who bared 
their breasts to the storm of shot and shell 
aimed at the flag of the country; who made 
long, weary marches, endured the hardships 
of the bivouac and the tortures of the hos- 
pital. They are all old, however; no young 
men are to be found in their numbers. They 
were young when they first left home for the 
battlefield, but Time and the hardships they 
endured have made them old. All their old 
commanders have crossed over the river. 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Thomas, Meade, 
Rosecrans, Burnside, Hooker, Fremont—all 
gone. It will not be many years until the 
last roll call will be made, and none be found 
to answer “Here.” 

It is well to have an appointed day when 
the people shall meet together and scatter 
flowers over the graves of those who fought 
for their Union. Monuments of brass and 
shafts of marble are well enough to stand as 
a testimony of a people's grateful remem- 
brance, but they sink into nothingness when 
compared with a day set apart by common 
consent, when the whole people unite to do 
honor to the memory of the dead, and of the 
principle for which they died. The Fourth 
of July, with its ringing of bells, its firing of 
cannon, its demonstrations of joy, tells of 
a nation’s birth. The 30th of May, with its 
flowers, its tolling bells, its solemn music, 
its slowly fired minute guns, and its droop- 
ing banners, tells of the gratitude for a 
nation preserved, and of the mourning of the 
people that the preservation of the Nation 
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cost so much in blood. Let the dead sleep in 
peace; but let the living remember that with 
tears and blood the Nation was born, and 
with blood and tears it was preserved. 

The moldering bones over which flowers 
are placed each 30th of May represent a prin- 


ciple. They call to mind a Nation’s peril, a 
Nation’s vicissitudes, a Nation’s triumphs. 
They call to mind sufferings, honors, 


wounds, the weary march, the winter biv- 
ouac, death, that a nation might live. They 
call up all these, as well as they bring back 
with vivid coloring the pomp and glitter of 
war, the thunder of cannon, the charging of 
the thousands amid the storm of shot and 
shell, the hour of defeat and despondency, 
and the final hour of glorious triumph. They 
call up again the tears and groans of the 
widows and orphans, the aching, breaking 
hearts, the long, weary, hopeless waiting for 
the loved one who never came again, but 
who rested in some unknown, sunken grave 
in the far off southland. Remember the 30th 
of May. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Since the issue of our last number the 
School Board has adopted new geographies, 
arithmetics and spelling books for the public 
schools. “The Indianian does not know 
whether the best selection has been made, 
but is willing to trust the board for that. 
For years there has been a very general com- 
plaint throughout the State of the books now 
in use. Educators and children found fault 
with them. One thing is certain, and it is 
one The Indianian has insisted on at all 
times—the best text books possible ought to 
be provided for the schools. A poor or in- 
ferior text book is an injury to every child 
who is compelled to use it. The best book 
is none too good for our great school system. 
It is true the Legislature ought to guard the 
patrons of the schools from extortion in 
price, or frequent change, but it may place 
too low a price to secure the best books. 
With that the school board has had nothing 
to do. The law was not of its making. It 
must use the law as it stands, and do the 
best it can. The board is composed of men 
eminent as educators, and who have the 
deepest interest in the success of our school 
system, and hence its judgment on text 
books ought to be accepted. Some efforts 
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have been made to charge the board with be- 
ing influenced by political motives. Such 
charges are unworthy of notice. Many bid- 
ders appeared, and out of the number of 
hooks offered the board, after a careful con- 
sideration, has made its selection. A reader 
is yet to be adopted. The present reader has 
beem attacked from nearly every source. 
Some months ago it was put in the hands of 
an eminent educator for revision. His work 
has not yet been submitted to the board. The 
revision may not be satisfactory, and the 
chances are it will not be. 

The board should remember that the read- 
ers are to be used in American schools, and 
America ought to have a prominent place in 
them. Some months ago a series of readers 
intended for American schools came under 
our notice. They were filled with extracts 
from speeches by foreigners, sketches of dis- 
tinguished men in Europe, descriptions of 
scenes in other countries and mythological 
stories of Greece and Rome, but nothing of 
America or from Americans, or about Amer- 
icans. Such readers ought to find their way 
to the literary scrap pile. They have no 
place in American schools. 


THE NEW TRUSTEE LAW. 

The laws enacted by the last Legislature 
are now in force, among them being the new 
law controlling the work of township trus- 
tees. This law was aimed to be in the meas. 
ure of reform in the administration of town- 
ship affairs. A close study of it, however, 
shows that it makes but little change. Two 
years ago the Legislature enacted what has 
been known as the Duncan law, which re- 
quired trustees to report monthly to the 
county commissioners, and have their war- 
rants audited by the commissioners. That 
law is now repealed, and the trustees are no 
longer required to report to or have their 
warrants audited by the board of commis- 
sioners. The new law can not go into full 
effect until September, when the advisory. 
boards created by it will meet to pass upon 
the estimates for future expenditures by the 
trustees. Those advisory boards will have 
nothing to do with what has taken place 
prior to their meeting. The future alone is 
theirs, and not very much of that. The trus- 
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tees submit to them estimates of what will 
be needed for the various funds, and ask 
the privilege of levying taxes to cover these 
estimates, The board says yea or nay to the 
request to make a levy, and that is about all 
the power it has. Under the old law the 
trustees asked the commissioners to levy 
taxes; now they will ask the advisory board. 
The money, when collected, is disbursed by 
the trustee, without reference to the board. 
He is required, however, to make an annual 
report to the board, showing how the money 
was disbursed, and accompany the report 
with vouchers for the money paid out. 


The work of The Indianian in calling at. 
tention to the great possibilities of the State 
is receiving the cordial endorsement of the 
people and the press. Indiana has a great 
future; no State in the Union possesses more 
natural advantages, and her fame is going 
out to all parts of the world. If each reader 
would call the attention of his or her neigh- 
bor to the merits of our magazine they would 
do a favor to that neighbor, and help along 
the good work we are engaged in. 


The season for holding “Old Settlers’ ” 
meetings is not far off. The old settlers 
should lead in the work of forming histor- 
ical societies in their counties. Many of the 
counties of Indiana are yet without such so- 
cieties. Let 1889 be the banner year in that 
direction. The reminiscences exchanged at 
the meetings of the old settlers, if collected 
and preserved, would be the foundation for 
the future history of the State. They should 
be so preserved. 


The State Historical Society, through its 
officers, endorses the work of The Indianian. 
They are interested in the growth and devel- 
opment of historical interest among the peo- 
ple. The society has at last been recognized 
by the Legislature, a small appropriation 
having been made to publish its collection of 
historical papers. The society ought to have 
a thousand members, with a building of its 
own, and The Indianian hopes to see the 
Indiana State Historical Society one of the 
strongest of its kind in all the country. 
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OUR WORK A GOOD ONE. 


Terre Haute, Ind., April 20, 1899. 
The Indianian Company, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Gentlemen—For the past seven months 1 
have read The Indianian quite regularly, and 
I ain glad to bear testimony to the excellent 
work that this publication is doing. Its 
county historical papers have seemed to me 
of special interest and value to the people 
of the State, and the miscellaneous informa- 
tion published from month to month is all 
of great worth. Your enterprise deserves the 
encouragement and support of the people, 
and I congratulate you upon the success thus 

far achieved. Very truly yours, 
W. W. PARSONS, President. 
Indiana State Normal School. 


Decatur, Ind., April 20, 1899. 
The Indianian Co., 105 Monument Place, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: 

Gentlemen—We have been reading The 
Indianian with much interest and are greatly 
pleased with the recent change you have 
made. We are delighted to know that you 
will give your whole time to Indiana his- 
tory, and shall insist upon our Board of Ed- 
ucation placing it, with all back numbers, 
upon our reading table. 

Also, I expect to visit the Historical Read- 
ing Clubs of our city and explain to them 
your plans. Every boy and girl of our great 
State should read The Indianian. Very truly 
yours, W. I. BRITTSON, 

Superintendent City Schools. 


To the Indianian Company, 

Ind.: 

Dear Sirs—I am greatly pleased with the 
work your magazine is doing. To teach pa- 
triotism and encourage State pride is a great 
and laudable work of itself. When you 
couple with it the collection and preserva- 
tion of the historical data of localities it be- 
comes of even greater importance. Our 
State has a great history of the past and a 
great promise for the future, and you are 
working in the right direction. You ought 
to receive, and I sincerely hope you will re- 
ceive the cordial encouragement and support 
of all the people, as your publication is cer- 
tainly worthy of this support. It should be 
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in the homes of the people and should be in 
the schoolhouses that the children may grow 
up knowing the history of their State, and 
thus learn to love it. Very sincerely, 
CHAS. W. FAIRBANKS. 


Ten members of the Henry County His- 
torical Society, Hon. E. H. Bundy, president, 
guaranteed 150 subscribers to The Indianian 
in New Castle alone: 


Number 

Subscriptions. 

Eugene H. pS UW iii e 15 
S. Ts Powell ot. JOO Ge A pv 15 
ThomasPBt BL er ts enoa vo ev cies > 15 
AS RAE TI E e iii one LO 
F. 1 Waymant TTT 15 
Gig Wom E To EEN E a) 
Le TÃO WAS cino 15 
M. E eneen, NO Mem ess sw raras emas ote 15 
RELAIS AR A 15 
Adolph Rodzers n et nno 15 


The Indianian Company, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

I have been a subscriber to The Indianian 
since its first number and most cheerfully 
recommend it to the public. It should be in 
every household in the State. It is one of 
the finest educators in the line of Indiana 
history that can be procured. It takes up 
each county separately and gives a full and 
exhaustive statement of all the early events 
of pioneer life, as well as an up-to-date his- 
tory of passing events. It should fina its 
way into every school room in Indiana, and 
should be used as a text-book in our schools. 
Very respectfully, 


JOHN L. FORKNER. 
Anderson, Ind. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS. 


Miss Ora B. Jacks, of Jamestown, Ind., in- 
structor in English, Brownsburg High School, 
'98-°99, will lecture in institutes this season 
on Reading, Literature, Grammar, Composi- 
tion or Rhetoric, their science and method. 
Miss Jacks has devoted much time in the 
pursuit of these and kindred studies; has 
had much experience in teaching them: is 
well grounded and enthusiastic; to which 
her credentials and references will testify. 
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THE DAUM SANITORIUM. 


Conspicuous among the most noted and 
useful institutions of the State, and with- 
out which the history of Tipton county would 
be incomplete, is the Daum Sanitorium. 
This institution is located about forty miles 
north of Indianapolis and three miles south- 
west of Tipton, on a beautiful farm consist- 
ing of 120 acres of rich and fertile soil. The 
site of the sanitorium is an ideal one, and 
the building itself was planned and modeled 
after a similar structure in West Baden, 
Germany. The house is situated on a com- 
ininding eminence, overlooking fertile fields, 
picturesque landscapes and leafy woodlands, 
The building is a substantial structure, 
three stories in height, besides a commodi- 
ous basement, and is sufticient to accommo- 
date fifty or more guests. The house con- 
tains forty rooms, Which are beautifully fres- 
coed and well furnished, and present the ap- 
pearance of neatness, cleanliness and health- 
fulness. Each room is well lighted by means 
of two or three windows, which afford an 
abundanee of fresh air and sunlight. The 
building is heated with steam, lighted by 
electricity, equipped with electric bells, and 
furnished with local and long distance tele- 
phones, a passenger elevator, and hot and 
cold water. The methods of treatment in- 
clude hydrotherapy, electrotherapy and 
mechanotherapy. Electrical massage forms 
an important part of the treatment, while 
water, vapor, sulphur, electric, Russian and 
Turkish baths are given. The most elegant 
porcelain bath-tubs and the best sanitary 
plumbing are in use. 

The sanitorium has its own water works, 
its own electric light plant, which supplies 
two hundred incandescent lights, as well as 
generates the electricity used in the baths, 
massages and general treatment. The tables 
are suplied with home fruits, which are 
grown and gathered from the garden and 
orchard. A natural forest of about ten acres 
provides a most delightful retreat from the 
hot summer sun, while handsome orchards 
of pears, peach and apple trees furnish 
rich, ripe fruits for the table. A bountiful 
garden produces the vegetables of the sea- 
son. and Jersey cows suplpy the dairy. A 
food factory has recently been established, 
Where various kinds of health foods are 
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manufactured from the choicest grains and 
nuts, and rendered both palatable and whole- 
some. Special foods are also manufactured 
for special cases, when needed. These prod- 
ucts are to be found in the market, as well 
as in the sanitorium. Ten barrels of flour 
are used daily in making the baked foods, 
and one hundred pounds of nut foods are 
used each day. Each department is in 
charge and under the care of a competent 
manager. There are two consulting physi- 
cians, one electrician, and many attendants. 

The name that is most inseparably asso- 
ciated with this institution is that of Dr. 
Alonzo W. Daum. It is he who has made 
the Daum Sanitorium what it is to-day, and 
who has extended its fame until its patients 
are received from various parts of the coun- 
try. It is said that “He serves God best 
who serves humanity most.” Thus the pleas- 
ant and skillful physician, by the exercise 
of his native ability and acquired skill, not 
only serves humunity, but also serves his 
Divine Master and Teacher, who said, “In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 


least of these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” Dr. Danm is a native of Tipton 
county, having been born in said county De- 
cember 13, 1869. He is a son of Andrew 
and Jane Daum. who have been esteemed 
residents of Tipton county for many years. 
The father was born in Germany, December 
20, 1835, and crossed the Atlantie into the 
new world in the year 1856, and took up his 
abode in Tipton county upon a small farm of 
forty acres in Cicero township. With char. 
acteristic energy he began the cultivation of 
his little tract of land, and carried on agri- 
cultural pursuits until the year 1874, when 
he removed to the farm on which the sani- 
torium now stands. 

The sanitorium was established in 1891, 
and under its careful management the place 
has become popular both among the citizens 
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of Tipton and the people of the surrounding 
country. As a haven of rest, strength and 
energy, it is second to none in the State. 
Dr. Daum was reared on his father’s farm, 
attended the Tipton High School, spent some 
time in a literary institution at Danville, 
Indiana, and afterwards entered the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons at St. Louis, 
Mo. He completed his professional educa- 
tion in the Medical College of Indiana at In- 
dianapolis, from which he was graduated in 
1894. He entered the practice of medicine 
in Callao, Missouri. Some time afterwards 
he returned to Indianapolis, where he was 
married in August, 1894, to Miss Saru E. 
Schuler, of that city, wherein he opened an 
office, which he still retains. Dr. Daum has 
made a specialty of nervous diseases, and 
his marked ability and success along this 
line claims more and more of his time and 
attention. Though he resides at the sani- 
torium near Tipton, having removed there in 
1897, yet he continues his office in Indianapo- 
lis, and visits the Capital City on Mondays 
and Fridays of each week. 

The Doctor has a large and lucrative prac- 
tice, which is not confined within the boun- 
dary limits of his native place, for on two 
different occasions he has been called abroad 
to minister to the needs of prominent people 
among the nobility of England and Ireland. 
His first trip was made in September, 1896, 
and the following year he was again called 
to London, where he successfully treated a 
number of wealthy and influential families. 
While abroad he spent several months in 
touring through the most famous parts of 
Europe, visiting the world-renowned health 
resorts and inspecting the most noted sani- 
tariums. He made a special study of the 
popular instituions of Germany, and upon 
his second return from the old world he be- 
gan his great work in connection with the 
Daum Sanitorium of Tipton. Although but 
a young man, and among the youngest mem- 
bers of the medical fraternity, yet he has at- 
tained an enviable reputation in his profes- 
sion that ranks him with the foremost phy- 
sicians of this section of the State. As a 
physician and surgeon he is full of life and 
vigor, devoted to study and research, pos- 
sessed of ability and energy, a lover of med- 
ical science and lore, and the promulgator 
of ideas and theories which have made him 
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popular at home and carried his fame across 
the sea. As a gentleman he is genial, cour- 
teous, considerate, sympathetic, Kind- 
hearted, and has the best interests of his 
friends and fellow-men at heart. In return, 
he has many warm friends among the pro- 
fessional fraternities, the afflicted and suffer- 
ing public, and the brotherhood of the Chris- 
tian Church, of which he is an active and 
consistent member. 


A church in London still possesses an in- 
come originally given to it for the purpose 
of buying fagots with which to burn 
heretics. 

A minister at Pulaski, Pa., has been dis- 
missed by his congregation because he in- 
sisted in a sermon that the rainbow existed 
before the flood. 

A law recently passed in Norway makes 
girls ineligible for matrimony unless they 
can show certificates of skill in cooking, 
knitting and spinning. 

Artificial legs and arms were in use in 
Egypt as early as B. C. 700. They were 
made by the priests, who were the physi- 
cians of that early time. 

India is like no other colony over which 
Britain holds sway. It is a vast empire, 
with a population of more than 200,000,000 of 
people, of alien race and religion. 

A modification of the church fair idea is 
a plan of a Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, to have an 
auction of farm, stock and implements, the 
animals and goods to be solicited. 

No industry except that of cloth manu- 
facture has contributed so much to the com- 
fort and advancement of man as that of 
glass making, which is one of the oldest of 
technical industries. Its earliest home was 
Egypt. «+ | 

Lord Jeffries’s “bloody assize” has been 
outdone by Mr. Banner, an English lawyer 
sent to Sierra Leone to try the natives who 
rebelled last year. He condemned 154 men 
to death, of whom eighty-one have been 
executed already. 

Africa is the most elevated of all the con- 
tinents. It is the “Continent of Plateaus.” 
The great tableland in the south has a mean 
altitude of over 3,500 feet; the wide table- 
land in the north has an average elevation of 
about 1,300 feet. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF TIPTON. 


HOLMES & SHORTLE, Large Department Store, Dry Goods, Groceries. Queensware, 
Tinware, Clothing and Shoes. Established February, 1891. 


YOUNG & BUNCa, Furniture, Carpets and Undertaking. Established 1852 by W. B. 
Young, and succeeded by Seneca Young, his son, in 1877. 


H. BINKLEY & SON,: Hand Made, High Grade Buggies, Carriages, Phaetons, Road 
Wagons and Stanhopes. Established February, 1890. 


MOORE BROS., Drugs, Stationery and Wall Paper. Established August, 1861. 
M. BATH, Fancy and Staple Groceries and Provisions. Established 1887. 
NEWCOMER & DICKEY, Medicine and Surgery. Established March, 1881. 
LEBO, Merchant Tailoring. Established 1870. 

FOSTER, Jewelry andgMusic. Established September, 1886. 

J. A. LEWIS, Abstracts, Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. Established Jan. 1899. 
FRANK AYRES, Steam Laundry. Established, December, 1892. 


GEORGE M. SHORTLE, Farm Implements, Buggies, Bicycles and Seeds. Established 
December 1887. 


S. W. CURTIS, Dentist. Established March, 1895. 

HAYNES & SHOOK, Dry Goods and Notions. Established 1883. 

L, COMPTON, Hardware, Stoves, Oils and Paints. Established April 1864. 
W. W. CRAWFORD, Leading Photographer. Established 1895. 

L. J. AVIS, Millinery Goods. Established March, 1876. 

HENRY MEHLIG, Drugs, Books and Stationery. Established November, 1869. 
LEE MOORE, Meat Market. Established 1885. 

HANCOCK & CO., Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. Established April 1889. 
W. E. HARDY, Livery, Feed and Transfer. Established April 1885. 

F. J. FRALICH & CO., Genera! Lime Building Materials. Established October, 1886. 
LIMONS; & FEAR, Wholesale and Retail Harness. Established October, 1884. 
A. S. NICKEY, Electric Light, Milling, &c. Established July 1889. 

A. W. CHARLES, Hand Made Buggies and Carriages. Established 1872. 
BURT, The Tailor. Established 1872. 

CHARLES MEANS, Central Grocery. Established May, 1883. 

DR. J. TRELOAR-TRESSIDER, Specialist. Established October, 1897 
THOMPSON SISTERS, Millinery. Established February 1882. 
THATCHER & KIRTLEY, Farm Implements. Established 1884. 

GIFFORD & NASH, Attorneys at Law. Established 1893. 


"TEACHERS: A. $15.00 Investment will | 


à make you more money during your va- | 


cation than you made during your school 


term by working your township selling a 
staple article. Horse and light wagon 
necessary. 


Central Spring and Wire 
Manufacturing Co., mmm 
DH. B. F. BYE SANITARIUM, 227 N. ILLINOIS ST. 


707 E. MCCARTY STREET, CANCER CURFD.... 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. With Soothing Balmy Oils. 


| Cancer, Tumor, Catarrh, Piles, Fistula, Eczema ana 
all skin diseases. 
W | Cancer of the nose, eye, lip, ear, neck. breast, stomach 
G EO. Li BUNCH, | —in fact all internal or external organs or tissues—cured 
without knife or burning plasters, but with soothing 


Dees PIANOS, ORGANS and | aromatic oils. 
mi... 

| 

| 


Ha SE WING MACHINES Cut this out and send it for an illustrated book on the 


above diseases. Home treatment sent when desired. 
Also Real Estate and Pension Agent. 


Mention Indianaian. Address 
EAST BROADWAY, NEW CASTLE, IND- Pur DWE; 


Pe 0. BOX 246, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Are You 


Interested in Shorthand Of Bookkeeping? 


A pply for terms on our Special Ten Weeks' Course. Pitman system of Shorthand. Practical experience given 
free. Positions secured. 


Phone 991. A. M. HANSON & CO., 309 Lemcke Bldg. 


Business 
A University 
AN BACKED BY A HALF CENTURY OF SUCCESS. 


AN Larger and Better than ever 
dh BEST SYSTEMS AND METHODS EVER DEVISED. WV 


IN We are placing more students in positions J 
AN than all other schools combined, ze X NY 


T GREAT REDUCTION to teachers, | Scion au W 
A Write your desire, - 

A EMMETT J. HEEB, Pres, 
Ñ 


EC<<<<<<<<<<< E<<<<< 


HOME STUDY, SELF CULTURE AND IMPROVEMENT DURING SPARE HOURS. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF [EDUCATION 


A THOROUGH SCHOOL FOR BUSY PEOPLE. 


Complete Courses of Instruction in all English Branches; Book-keeping, 
Stenography, Typewriting, Civil Service, Art, Sciettces, Teachers’ 
Review, Literature, Languages, Engineering, Law and 
Journalism, Taught only by Mail. 


Our successful methods of bringing education tothe student’s door, and giving personal 
attention tothe wants and needs of every student, causes no loss of time in going to and 
coming from school, utilizes every spare moment and gives students an opportunity to pursue 
regular vocations and make and lay aside money with which they can start in business 
when their studies are completed. 

LAW DEPARTMENT- This work is very thorough and complete. Our regular course em- 
braces all that is taught in our very best universities. For persons desiring toenter practice 
we have a junior and senior year, each of four terms of twelve weeks. For business men, 
clerks, students, farmers, ministers, physicians and others we have special courses costing 
from $5.00 to $12.00. Our.regular course covers two years, costing $9 a term. 

COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT--These days of active competition demand that to be success- 
ful lawyers, ministers, physicians, farmers, clerks, salesmen, teachers, and in fact all per- 
sons who deal with others, must learn something of business methods. Our commercial 
course includes book-keeping, forms of every description, banking, brokerage, railroading, 
English grammar, spelling, commercial law taught by a practical lawyer. The whole 
course can be completed in two terms of twelve weeks each. Tuition $10 for one term, or botb 
terms for $18 if paid in advance. 

CIVIL SERVICE INSTRUCTIONS—High grade and proficiency are necessary for an early 
appointment of all applicants for any of the 90,000 positions in the classified Civil Service of 
the Government. The 9,000 appointments made annually are made from the lists of those 
having the highest grades. 

DEPARTMENT OF STENOGRAPHY--Our course is complete and includes English compo- 
sition, spelling, punctuation, letter writing, copying, business forms, office management, 
court reporting, and in fact everything that will present itself in any emergency. 

SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—This is one of our best departments. The course includes 
spelling, punctuation, English, rhetoric, style, how to begin as correspondent, editorial 
writing, book review, story writing and practical suggestions on disposing of manuscripts. 
Each student is given individual attention and instructions and criticisms as the circum- 
stances require. The student learns to write by writing. The time required varies, but 
usually is four terms of twelve weeks each. Many complete the course in less time. Tuition 
$10 per term. Four terms $36 if paid in advance. 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT—This department is especially suited to teachers, students, 
clerks and otbers who wish to make special preparation for some special work, or to secure 
a better grade of license, or a promotion of some kind. Young men and women wishing to 
prepare for teaching can do so successfully while living at home attending to their daily 
duties, 

THE NORMAL COURSE Zucludes instruction in arithmatic. grammar, composition, 
geography, history and physiology. THE ADVANCED NORMAL CQURSE--Includes ad- 
vanced arithmatic, algebra, geometry, physical geography, pedagogy and civil government. 
THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE— Includes physics, rhetoric, algebra, literature, physiology, his- 
tory of education, zoology, botany and geology. 

Tuition for terms of twelve weeks each is $9 per term. Any text book can be used as we 
study the subjects, not the books. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR TEACHERS, TRUSTEES. ETC. 


This department is under separate management, and all applicants for positions must be well recom- 
mended and stand solely on their merits. Our facilities for securing promotions and new positions in 
school and commercial work are not equalled by any, and employers and school boards are quick to 
realize the fact. High school teachers a specialty. 


American Institute of Education, 
JT Special inducements for next thirty days. Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Wle Desire 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 
26 


27 


37% 


38 
39 
40 
41 


43 


Combined Township and Account 


The Consecutive System, 
as required by act of the 
last Legislature. Treats 
the funds separately and 
combined, showing re- 
ceipts and expenditures 
classified under proper 
head for each fund on a 
double folio page, thus 
placing before you ata sin- 
gle glance the condition of 
each fund. Contains also 
Trustee’s Service Account 


Book 


Lst 
Price. 


and Record of Warrants..$12 00 


Combined School Record 


Contains Teachers’ Con- 
tracts and Reports; Reg- 
ister of Teachers; Enum- 
eration record and Trans- 
fer Record, with Law and 
Instructions of State Sup- 
erintendent Concerning 
Enumeration, Statistics, 
CLORO TE ec ceo 


8 oo 


To close out the following goods witnin the next sixty days 
and devote our whole time to our History and Magazine 
work. If you have use for small goods, show your apprecia- 
tion of good goods and low pricesandsendin your order to-day 


Closing 
Out Price. 


$8 00 


5 00 


Combined Supervisor’s Account Report Book, 


Containing Supervisor’s 
Account and Report Book, 
Supervisor’s Service Ac- 
count and Report Book, 
Maps of Township, Sheep 
Record, and Register of 
Betten ebe, met te 


Register of the Poor 
Filling all the require- 
ments of the act of the last 
legislature, andthe adopt- 
ed and approved form of 
the Secretary of the Board 
of State Charities....... 


Mitch Records: nedhi tare 
Trustees’ Receipt Book, 
small size, blank fund, 
containing 100 receipts, 
check-book size 
Trustee’s Service Account 
Book 


Trustees’ 
Book 


Trustees’ Partial Payment 
Lesen BOOK Ae ee 
Township Orders or War- 
rants, 100 in a book...... 
Poor Orders (orders for 
goods), 100 in a book...... 


Pocket Enumeration Record, 
conveniently arranged 
and attractively bound, 
for pocket use... 


Pocket Account 


DRECHEN ss oa ca a pa 


rena en aee 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


75 


I 00 


00 


un 


5 ow 
4 00 
5 00 


50 
40 
50 
75) 
50 


50 


50 


45 


46 


66 


68 


80 


8I 


83 


84 


87 


88 


List Closing 
Price. Out Price. 
Trustees’ Order to Let Stay 
OYEN IEE RE oe $ 1 00 Boo 50 
Township Librarian’s 
Book, containing all forms 
required RE an 500 350 
Trustees, Reportsto Co-Com- 
missions, Blair's System. 8o 40 
Ditch Notices, 100 in book.. 1 oo, 50 
Ditch Receipts, 100 in book. 1 00 50 
Trustees’ Dog Tax Receipt, 
TOONTIPDOOKES RE AI, I 00 50 
Assessors’ Dog Tax, Re- 
ceipt, 100 in book......... I 00 50 
Blank Reports, 75 Auditor 
and Prosecutor, per quire I 20 60 
ROAD FORMS, 
Road Tax Receipt Book.... 1 00 50 
Supervisors’ Report to Trus- 
tees (full annual report). 
bound in leather paper... 50 25 
Supervisors’ Time and Ac- 
count Book P i... C T I oo 50 
Supervisors’ Order on 
Township Trustee ....... I 00 50 
Supervisors’ Receipt for 
Labor or Money, per book I oo 50 
Supervisors’ Notice to Work 
on Highway, per book ... I 00 50 
Certificate of Excess Work, 
per book. ag e I 00 50 
TEACHERS’ FORMS. 
2yr.$1 00 
Standard School Reg- ( Paper | va 75 


ister and Gradel 
Book, most complete | 
and convenient..... 


Teachers’ Reports to Trus- 
tees and County Super- 
intendents, per quire..... 

Monthly Reports to Parents 
of Pupils’ Standing, per 
1,000 

Term Certificates of Stand- 
TE R PERI, T I 
Nos. 83 and 84 are put up 
in tablets of 100 sheets 
each. 

Township Institute Record, 
containing form for Re- 
cord of Proceedings 


Examination Manuscript, 
for pupils’ examinations, 
104x8 inches, 40 pages, 
bound in manilla cover, 
per 100 


Cd 


eee eee 


BEER RR RAR CERN 


$ 60 


2 50 


2 50 


- IO 00 


l Cloth d SEI a 


I oo 


B. L. BLAIR CO. 


erf 


ee ee 
Department of Publ 


ic instruction. 


DAVID M.GEETING, Supenntendent. 
F.A.COTTON, Deputy. 


The Indíanian,- 


105 Monument Place, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

T have observed with pleasure the effort you are making Co 
@rouse the general interest among the school people and patrons in the 
subject of Indiana history. The questions you are propounding and the 
answers you are publishing each month, if handled by the teachers as you 
design, cannot fail to render a great service to the State. Especially 
is this true if your idea of forming history classes in each district of 
the State is carried out by the teachers. I heartily endorse your ef- 
fort and hope it may be attended with the success it deserves,, 


Yours very truly, 


L most cheerfully indorse the above letter. 
Very truly, 


Er v 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 


ne to SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SOCIETIES 


SSA NANI 


Wishing to illustrate their Annu- 


TY als, Programs or other Papers 
E Ge should observe the illustrations 
p (E Ad in this magazine done by the 
Phone 743 METHOD x 

F MAKING 
DLATES FOR 


S.MERIDIAN ST. WESTERN UNION BLOG. 
Z7 INDIANAPOLIS, IND: 


sx HC. Bauer Eng. Co. 


